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“AGRICULTURE 1S THE MOST HEALTHFUL, MOST USEFUL, AND Mi MOST NOBLE EMPLOYMENT OF MAN"=Wasumete 
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HARDY PHLOXES row. Many of these will flower the first season, but will not show 
Cc. L. ALLEN their full worth until the second. As a rule, the poorest will flower 


cnmcildiipaientieitimdten first, and as fast as they appear, it is well to throw out those which 

During the past ten years hardy herbaceous phloxes have been do not show some good points worth possessing, thus giving the 
greatly improved, and many of the varieties now in existence have remaining plants better opportunity for development. The pros- 
very large globular trusses of bloom, with individual flowers of pect of getting some new form of combination of color, and the 
more than an inch in diameter, which vary in color from pure _hope as well as possibility of getting a flower superior to any before 


white to all shades of 
crimson, purple and re Ww 
salmon. Many of the Wy 4 
varieties are beauti- —-F A) 

fully striped, the 
colors being positive 
and well-defined. To 
secure a fine display 
of phloxes it is impor- 
tant to procure a 
stock of the best vari- 
eties only. These 
should have plenty of 
room at the start, and 
be planted at least 
three feet apart,which 
will allow sufficient 
room for the clumps 
to increase in size, 
which they will do 
rapidly. The early 
varieties do not grow 
as strong, and may be 
planted closer to- 
gether. Before plant- 
ing,— which may be 
done in spring or in 
autumn,—dig the 
ground deep and 
make it rich with 
well - rotted manure, 
after which but little 
attention will be re- 
quired other than to 
keep the surface of 
the soil loose and free 
from weeds. The sec- 
ond season after plant- 
ing a large number of 
shoots will appear, 
forming strong flow- 
ering clumps. As soon 
as growth commences 
in spring,—which will 
be as early as that of 
any other plant in the 
garden,—give the 
ground a good dress- 
ing, of well-rotted 
manure, and fork it in \\ 

as deeply as possible TYPES OF HARDY HERBACEOUS PHLOXES 








produced, make the 
work doubly pleasant. 
But in growing seed- 
lings, too high hopes 
should not be in- 
dulged in, as the un- 
certainties are very 
great. The profes- 
sional florist would 
feel amply repaid for 
all his trouble if he 
got a decided acquisi- 
tion from a thousand 
plants. As success is 
just as apt to come to 
the amateur as to the 
professional gardener, 
the growing of seed- 
lings should be at- 
tempted whenever 
possible. Clumps 
should never remain 
more than two years 
undivided; otherwise, 
although the clumps 
will reach an immense 
size, the trusses will 
be small and the indi- 
vidual flowers will 
lack character. The 
best way is to take up 
half the clumps annu- 
ally, in the spring, 
just as they are start- 
ing into growth, sep- 
arate to single shoots, 
and plant in a fresh 
soil. This is the only 
way to preserve in a 
variety the high char- 
acter it had when it 
came from the grow- 
er’s hands. To insure 
best results, when 
grown in collections, 
the different varieties 
should be arranged 
according to their 
hight as well as to 
their flowering season, 
as some kinds bloom 


without injuring the plants. This year the plants will have reached __ early and others very late. The flowering season of phloxes may be 
the limit of perfection. The trusses will be very large, and the extended considerably by pinching off the shoots of some of the 
individual flowers will be of the largest size. After the first year plants of the latest varieties about June first, and again in July. 
there will appear an almost innumerable number of young plants A continuous bloom may thus be enjoyed from the time the roses 
from self-sown seed. These young plants may be transferred to are fading till September. [Small flowering heads of leading 


any convenient place in the garden and set three inches apart in a types of phloxes, drawn from nature, are seen in the engraving. |, 









































THE VALUE OF OUR NATIVE GRAPES 


GEORGE C. SNOW, NEW YORK 


In deciding on the value of a grape for home use, or for commer- 
cial purposes, the principal point to be determined is, whether our 
location and climate are adapted to the growth of the vine as _ well 
as the perfecting of the variety we intend to plant, as under cer- 
tain conditions some varieties grow to perfection and some do not. 
Yet no matter what varieties we plant, we may make a mistake, 
since it is a well-established fact that vineyards of the same variety 
in close proximity do not succeed equally well, though we will be 
more sure to succeed if we choose varieties from species natural 
to our climate. Mr W. Barns, Orange Co, N Y, hasa vineyard of 
Moore’s Early which is wonderfully prolific, while on his brother’s 
farm, not a quarter of a mile distant, the same variety has proved a 
practical failure. On my own farm in Yates Co,N Y,I can show 
equally marked conditions. A vineyard of Catawbas planted 
seventeen years ago, under the advice of several of the then best 
vineyardists, had to be torn out, or grafted, while almost within a 
stone’s throw this variety grows and ripens to perfection; hence we 
may say, be careful in selections both of variety and location, but do 
not condemn entirely because you fail once or twice. 

After repeated trials of European vines, under the supervision 
and efforts of European vineyardists, and after European methods, 
this class of vines, the Vitis vinifera, had to be abandoned; up to 
this time, at any rate, they refuse to adapt themselves to our envi- 
ronments, Whether they ever will do so, remains to be proven. 
Through the earnest efforts of some of our vineyardists, such as 
Riketts, Rogers, Caywood, Jacob Moore and others, the effort has 
been made to get some of the benefits, if such they be, of the Vini- 
fera by hybridizing, using some of our native species with the 
Hamburg and other Vinifera varieties. For a time it seemed as if 
success was assured, but apparently only to a certain extent; and 
the assertion will not be contradicted that many varieties so ob- 
tuined and promising well for a time, are being gradually relegated 
to the experimental vineyards. Commercial vineyardists feel safer 
with the pure native varieties. Some experts say, But what about 
quality? Well, let me ask, Are we quite sure about this apparertly 
uncertain factor? Pomologists have tried to make a standard and 
have failed. Now, the people have made it without their help,—at 
least it is fair to assume that they buy what they like best,—and the 
natives are the grapes for the millions. Take the four varieties 
mostly grown east of the Mississippi,—Concord, Delaware, Catawba 
and Niagara,—each a pure Labrusca, or so nearly pure that no one 
can positively say they are not. Ninety-five per cent of the total 
acreage, or more properly 95 per cent of the total production, are of 
these varieties. The principal reasons for this are: First, because 
we can grow them; and secondly, because they come nearest to the 
standard of quality established by mutual consent. 

Not many years since, the Concord was spoken of as poor in 
quality, among grape growers, but they must have been mistaken, 
It was quite the correct thing to say: ‘The Niagara is fine to look 
at, but it is off in quality;” but nevertheless, after having stood the 
test for some years, we seem to be wrong again, for the Niagara as 
well as the Concord is a good seller. The Concord, without a 
doubt, establishes the price of grapes east of the Rockies. The 
Delaware is more particular in its habitat, while the Catawba is 
still more particular, though both are successful vineyard varieties, 
and very much better in quality than Concord and Niagara. Yet 
the money test is bringing them more and more to a level, without 
regard to the opinions of the fruit men. 

One reason why the natives succeed best is that they are self-fer- 
tile, or partly so, while most of the hybrids of Labrusca and Vini- 
fera are imperfect, or the ovaries start to develop but soon fall 
away or persist as abortive fruits. This demonstrates one grave 
source of the failure of the foreign hybrids. Of the new varieties 
which have been introduced during recent years may be named: 
Worden, Moore’s Diamond, Green Mountain, Eaton, Elvira, Early 
Ohio, Jefferson, Moore’s Early, Moyer, Ironclad, Pocklington, Pough- 
keepsie Red, Vergennes, Superb, all pure natives or nearly so, and 
each one has proved of value. These facts necessarily lead to the 
presumption, at least, that we must look to the native stock for our 


hardy grapes. 
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Butter Making Furnishes Steady Employment, at a fair price, 
when once well established. Butter makers must not be afraid to 
work before 7 or after 6. Cream gatherers, farmers, the butter 
maker or the machinery may cause a poor batch of butter—even a 
leaky funnel has spoiled butter. Constant vigilance of the factory 
and study are necessary to keep up with the times. Every farmer 
should take a deep interest in the creamery, its success being an 
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individual question, for one man’s cream may spoil a full vat. 
From August to November creameries are unable to fill orders, yet 
but few dairymen wake an effort to supply larger quantities of 
cream. The meanest kind of stealing is to set down more spaces of 
cream than was actually gathered. Many creameries were built 
by men who had no idea of planning to save work or time. Butter 
making is bound to be a profitable trade for a long time to come, 
but inexperienced or cheap help is invariably expensive in the 
end. In the west great gains are reported by churning in closed 
churns at-52 to 56°F; this can be done with separator cream that 
is 85 per cent fat. It is hardly feasible to churn Cooley cream of 15 
to 16 per cent fat below 58°. The Pomfret (Ct) creamery churns at 
58 to 62°, using a 500 gallon square box churn with pulley around 
the center. When butter begins to separate, add a little salt and 
water to get a clear separation; after washing twice, salt in the 
churn.—{T. M. T. 


ORCHARD IRRIGATION FOR FALL AND WINTER 


FRANK CROWLEY, COLORADO 





In places where the rainfall alone is depended upon, the 
drouth, when one occurs, usually comes at the time, when fruit is 
maturing, resulting in undersized, poorly flavored, immaturely 
ripened fruit. The tree is also greatly weakened by this drain up- 
on its system at a time when the roots are unable to obtain even 
the usual amount of nourishment. For this reason it is unable to 
develop fruit buds for the following season, and a year is required 
for it to regain the lost vitality. This cannot but tend to shorten 
the life of the tree. Iam convinced that irrigation will come into 
general and profitable use in the rain belt, where the foremost fruit 
men are now searching for the best modes of culture by which the 
ill effects of these untimely dry spells can be in some measure alle- 
viated. 

Very early in spring the orchard should not be allowed to be- 
come dry, as the sudden changes of temperature will affect the 
trees more easily, if so, than when the soil is in a moist condition, 
The water should be shut off, early in autumn,so as to check the 
growth in order to fully ripen the wood before freezing weather. 
A too rank growth, late in the season, is generally responsible for 
the so-called winter-kill. As soon as ripened, a thorough soaking 
should be given to put them in shape for winter. In case of a dry 
winter one irrigation may be necessary during that period, for a 
tree will suffer from drouth when dormant quite as much as while 
growing. 

Easy Way to Handle Large Rocks.—Prying out big rocks from 
a field, rolling them upon a stone drag and hauling them away, is 
one way to handle them, but it is not 
the easiest way. The cat shows how 
a big rock may be picked up and 
carried away, even by a pair of 
steers. Aboye or below the tongue 
of a forward pair of wheels is chain- 
ed a stout piece of joist, projecting a 
couple of feet behind. When the 
tongue is elevated it brings this pro- 
jecting end down near the rock to be 
moved, which may either be rolled 
A upon a plank sling, as shown in the 
cut, or swung simply in a couple of chains. The tongue is then 
brought down and the cattle or horses attached, one person being 
able with the aid of such a powerful lever to swing a very big rock 
clear of the ground. The team can wheel it away much easier 
than it can drag it. Besides, in this way the rock can be dropped 
in just the spot desired without further lifting or prying. 








Difficulty in Churning may be obviated by following the method 
Ihave employed on iny farm for two winters. Set the milk in 
shallow pans in a room without fire, where the temperature ranges 
from 40 to 60 degrees, skim the morning’s milk at night and the 
night’s milk in the morning and give the skimmilk to the calves. 
I have a grade Jersey cow, and it requires five or six days to secure 
enough cream for a churning of six to eight pounds, the cream be- 
ing kept in the same room with the milk during this period. It is 
thence taken into the kitchen at night, where the temperature of 
60 to 70 degrees affords all the necessary heat, and churned the 
next forenoon. The butter comes in two to five minutes, has @ 
good color and fine flavor.—{Henry Phillips. 





Beans and Peas for Seed Purposes may be kept from the ravages 
of weevils by placing them in a coarse linen or cotton sack, then. 
dipping the whole into a pot or kettle of boiling water, allowing 
them to remain for two or three seconds, and then thoroughly dry- 
ing the seeds.—{M. V. Moore. 











HARD ROADS FOR MUDDY SECTIONS 


JOHN R. KING, ILLINOIS 


Sugar Grove and vicinity has as good roads as any other locality 
in Illinois, and possibly better. Nearly every mile of the 41 is 
fairly well graveled. Formerly our farmers had great difficulty in 
getting their products to market, when the roads were bad, or they 
waited until the mud dried up. A ton was a good load, even when 
the roads were at their best. To-day two tons can be hauled any 
time during the year. 

Our system of making roads is not new and is very simple. 
The only notable feature about it is that we have the roads. About 
10 or 12 years ago the citizens of Sugar Grove subscribed in money 
and labor, for two years in succession, an amount equal to or above 
the road tax. This was the beginning, and everybody was soon 
interested in road building. The youngest of your readers can easily 
understand our methods. We now build a flat, oval, dirt pike, 
with plows and graders. This is then covered with gravel and 
broken stone, so arranged that a team can be driven on and off with 
safety during the night or day. We make it a point to thoroughly 
tile all our roads. It has been demonstrated by years of expensive 
experience that this is absolutely necessary. They can be improved 
in no better way. Graveling is also very simple, and not expensive 
for us, as we are pretty well supplied with material, but not excep- 
tionally so. We have many neighboring towns and localities as able 
to improve their roads as we are, but they prefer the mud. Our 
gravel pits contain many stones as large as a man’s head. Instead 
of sorting these out 
and using those of 
the required size, we 
recently purchased 
a stone crusher, 
placed it at the pits, 
and run everything 
through it. The 
material is then in 
first-class condition 
for application to 
the roadbed. It costs 
more to sort out 
these large stones 
than to run the ma- 
terial through this 
crusher, For power, 
we have a traction 
engine, which costs 
us $5 a day. The 
owner furnishes his 
own water, fuel and 
the engineer. If we 
had our own power 
it would § be. still 
cheaper. We tried 
a gasoline engine, 
and had it been a 
perfect machine it would have been much cheaper,especially during 
the winter season. We pay shovelers 15c an hour, and teamsters 
30c per load. It took 24 minutes to back the team under the elevator 
spout, during which the process of crushing ceased. This is a great 
loss, and next year a dump box holding a yard or more will be 
provided. The crusher can then be run continuously. It takes 
six shovelers and six wheelbarrows to feed the machine. A mova- 
ble conveyor 20 ft long is promised for next year. This will do 
away with the wheelbarrows. With graders, crushers, and a sup- 
ply of gravel, hard-road making is not nearly as expensive as it 
is thought to be. However, to be succcessful, it is necessary to have 
as commissioners men who understand road building. Very few 
have ever studied the problem, and we are compelled to depend 
largely upon inspiration, which is not as reliable as skill and knowl- 
edge. Our people are enthusiastic, and do not consider the building 
of hard roads a burden. Localities with similar surroundings will 
find them as satisfactory as we have. Try and see. 





LAYING A CEMENT CELLAR FLOOR 


PROF 8. T. MAYNARD, MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Making concrete cellar bottoms that will be entirely satisfactory, 
is an art, and requires considerable practice, but fairly good results 
may be obtained by anyone if he provides the requisite condition. 
A solid foundation on a thoroughly underdrained soil, where there 
shall be no water oozing up at any time, is essential. The best 
foundation is small stones tamped into the soil and covered with 





THE FARMER, MECHANIC AND HUNTER [3] 





A PROPERLY LOCATED MINK TRAP 
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coarse sand. Fresh well-burned cement should be used—Rosendale 
for foundation and Portland for surface. Mix thoroughly one part 
of the first cement with two parts of sand in a box or mortar bed, 
then add water, stirring all the while until a soft mortar is made, a 
little thinner than brick mortar. Prepare only as much as can be 
spread in 10 or 15 minutes, then mix another lot. Spread each lot 
from two to four inches thick, according to strength required, as 
soon as thoroughly mixed, making it as smooth as possible with a 
mason’s steel float, and working backward from that which is laid 
until the floor is covered. Let this stand for a day or two, or until 
it can be crossed without cutting into it, then spread a coat of 
Portland cement and sand, one to three parts, one-half to one inch 
thick, making it very smooth and fine with the mason’s steel trowel 
or float. This will be hard in from three to four days. Instead of 
putting on two coats, if Portland and Rosendale cement are mixed 
in equal parts, one coat well smoothed will be sufficient. The 
brands of Portland cement used for producing the best work are the 
Atlas, Dykerhoff, and several others of imported cements. If the 
ground is dry before the work begins, it should be thoroughly 
moistened, that it may not dry unevenly. Slow drying is better 
than very rapid drying. Good clean, sharp sand will make better 
work than fine or impure sand. 





TRAPPING MINK 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, MICHIGAN 


Although mink frequent streams, they are not so emphatically 
a water animal as is the muskrat. They usually go along the bank 
of a stream instead 
of in the water, 
hence there is no 
better trap than a 
deadfall for catch- 
ing them. They 
seem to delight in 
following some lit- 
tle rivulet, the banks 
of which are cov- 
ered with a rank 
growth of grass. 
Perhaps they are in 
search of mice, of 
which they are very 
fond. At the mouth 
of a tiny stream, 
where it empties 
into a larger stream, 
isan excellent spot 
for a mink trap. 
Out of stakes, di- 
rectly in the little 
rill, build a little 
pen with one open 
side. (See illustra- 
tion.) The open side 
should face the larg- 
er stream. At the mouth of the pen set the steel trap, letting the 
water run over the trap in a thin sheet. At the back of the pen 
place the bait, which may consist of fish, muskrat meat, or a piece 
of chicken. A chicken’s head is good bait. This bait will also 
attract raccoons and skunks. If the trap is near deep water, deep 
enough to allow a rat to drown, it may also be baited with parsnip. 
A mink will not gnaw off its foot, but a raccoon will sometimes. 
It will be seen that in going into the pen after the bait, the ani- 
mal will almost certainly step into the trap. I have seen old steel 
traps in which there were holes in the pan for tying on the bait. 
This is wrong. The animal’s attention ought to be attracted away 
from the trap, the bait being so placed that the animal, in its 
efforts to reach the bait, puts his foot into the trap. The time of 
year when fur is prime, that is, suitable for use if the animal is 
killed, is in winter and early spring. Fur animals ought not to be 
caught earlier than the last of October, and minks must be caught 
in cold weather if the fur is to be of any value. 








Wide Tires must replace the narrow tires now in use on most 
vehicles before good roads cun be kept in good condition at reasona- 
ble expense. In Pennsylvania, those whose tires are not less than 
four inches wide for loads of a ton or more are rebated one-fourth 
of their assessed highway i.x. In Massachusetts the state law em- 
powers townships or cities \o regulate the width of tires used within 
their limits, and a few towns have already fixed a date two years, 
hence when wide tires must go into use. 
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HOW TO USE CONCENTRATED FEEDS* 


THIRD ARTICLE—BY HERBERT MYRICK 





A cow that has been on pasture all the season, must not be put 
at once onto a heavy ration of rich grain; the process must be 
gradual. Especially is this true of animals that have never been 
highly fed, or whose history in this respect is unknown. The rich 
feeds like cottonseed, linseed or gluten meals should be given first 
at the rate of a pint per day to each cow, then increase slowly toa 
quart, observing how each animal behaves and how the quantity 
and quality of milk or butter is affected. Some creameries have 
refused to take milk or cream from cows fed more than a quart of 
cottonseed meal daily, but in such cases the real trouble is that 
either the meal was of inferior quality or a few patrons were 80 
careless or reckless in feeding it that the injury to their cream af- 
fected the whole batch of cream at the factory. To guard against 
this, the directors had to restrict the amount fed by the careful as 
well as the careless dairyman. 

The chief objection to these heavy feeds is that if carelessly 
used they make the butter soft and oily and therefore injure its 
keeping qualities and market value. But we know of numerous 
private dairymen who by very careful feeding and by gradually 
accustoming their cows to concentrated feeds, are able to feed four 
to six pounds of cottonseed and gluten meal per head daily without 
any apparent bad effect on the butter. Feeding for milk can be 
pushed further than feeding for butter. We know farmers who 
make a practice of buying new milch cows or farrow cows, feeding 
them heavily and then turning them off for beef when they give less 
than eight quarts of milk daily ; these men get their cows to take 
as high as twelve quarts of grain daily, including three quarts of 
cottonseed meal, with no bad effects, the cows getting fat and 
making heavy beef, while the manure is extraordinarily rich. Such 
forcing is not to be recommended, few cows could stand it more 
than one winter, and it is only applicable to stock intended for the 
shambles, and it is mentioned here only as indicating the extremes 
to which feeding is sometimes carried. 

The result of extended work at the Massachusetts experiment 
station is that, for intensive dairying, cows of 1000 lbs weight in full 
flow of milk (yielding 10 to 24 qts of milk daily) should have, in 
addition to what coarse hay, corn fodder, straw, etc, that they eat 
up clean, nine quarts of grain daily from a mixture of 100 Ibs each 
of the feeds named in the following rations, except that in Ration 
D 200 lbs of bran are used; Ration A, cottonseed meal, wheat bran 
and corn meal; B, Chicago gluten meal, wheat bran and gluten feed ; 
C, linseed meal, wheat bran and ground wheat; D, linseed meal, 
Pope or King gluten meal and wheat bran. 

For years it was thought that these concentrated feeds could be 
safely used only for cows, but for the past two or three seasons they 
have been more freely used for horses, sheep, hogs and poultry, as 
well as for steers and young cattle. Of course any animal not 
accustomed to these feeds must be given a very small quantity at 
first, and never to excess, Hay, straw, corn meal, and similar 
starchy foods should be given freely, in order that the ration be not 
too concentrated. Space forbids directions for compounding prop- 
erly balanced rations for all. kinds of stock, but this matter is 
made very plain in our colored chart and exhaustive feeding tables. 
The very satisfactory increase in egg production from liberal 
feeding of cottonseed and gluten meals to hens, is explained by the 
fact that these foods supply a large proportion of albuminoids (also 
called protein) or nitrogenous matter, which the hen requires to 
furnish albumen in the egg. The richer a feed in protein the less 
can be fed at a time to swine or sheep, yet those who have never 
used gluten or linseed meals for hogs will be astonished at the gains, 
Every sheep man knows how prudent he has te be in feeding even 
plain corn to sheep, and will see that even more judgment must be 
used with feeds several times richer. About one-third of the grain 
ration of C. J. Hamlin’s famous horses is gluten feed, which is 
specially valuable for brood mares and colts, for as he says, “‘it 
takes the bellyache out of the corn.” 

THE Corn By-PropvUcts—The gluten feeds and meals are re- 
markable for their richness in protein (nitrogenous matter). The 
various brands of gluten meal contain about 33 per cent of digesti- 
ble protein, or nearly five times as much as clear corn meal, while 
gluten feeds contain about 24 per cent of available protein, or more 

*See Oct 12 issue for first article in this series. It told how the various 
by-products were made, and showed in detail their feeding and manurial 
value. The second article, Oct 26, discussed market prices of feed compared 
to their value. The fourth and last article will give rations actually fed in 
many states to cows that averaged uver 300 lbs of butter fat per year, with 
analyses of these rations. Our colored chart (price only 25c postpaid from 
the Orange Judd Company at this office) of feeding and manurial values 
gives full particulars about all crops and feeds, how to combine rations for 


best results, ete. It answers about all the questions that any farmer can 
ask ch these eu oj ects, and will be found indispensable. 





STOCK FEEDING 


than three times as much as corn meal. A corn oil meal and cake 
is on the market in a small way, that isstillricher. The maize bran 
or germ bran, mainly hulls and germs, is the nearest approach to 
straight corn meal and can be fed quite as freely and in place of 
the meal. These by-products fed with wheat bran produce more 
and richer milk than clear meal. Experiments have not yet shown 
that it is possible to feed fat into milk, that being apparently influ- 
enced quiteas much by the individuality of the cow as by the feed. 

Om MraL Propucts—Cottonseed meal is the richest, containing 
about one-third more protein than linseed meal. Itis liable to cause 
scours or diarrhea in animals not used to it. Linseed meal is a 
much safer feed. Occasionally some inferior meal from both these 
feeds is put on the market, but the standard brands aré too well 
known for feeders to be deceived. Linseed meal may be fed to 
hogs in small quantities along with corn-and-cob meal or bran, but 
the advisability of cottonseed meal as hog feed is disputed. Many 
who have tried it condemn if as a food for hogs, the Texas experi- 
ment station being specially emphatic against it. Others report 
good results from its use in a small way, but the weight of evidence 
favors linseed, wheat, oats or buckwheat by-products as much 
preferable to cottonseed whole or ground, for hogs. 

Wueat shorts and middlings have about the same composition 
(one pound digestible protein to nearly five pounds digestible sugar, 
starch and fiber, that is to say, their nutritive ratio is about 1 to 5), 
are about equally digestible, and in most cases have about the 
same feeding effect. The bran is Jess digestible and more of it may 
be safely fed, or it may be used more liberally to extend a ration of 
which gluten, cottonseed or linseed meal forms a part. These 
wheat by-products are all clean and healthful feeds that can be used 
with a freedom and even a carelessness that in the case of more 
concentrated oil meals might prove disastrous. 

SMALL GRAINS—oats, rye, barley and buckwheat—furnish useful 
feeds as meal, bran and middlings, and eren buckwheat hulls are 
fed by some farmers (in connection with gluten, linseed or cotton- 
seed by-products) with fair results. Several combinations of those 
feeds are on the market and are indorsed by many feeders. 

BREWERS’ GRAINS—Wet grains are still a favorite feed with 
many producers of milk for market, but when fed freely injure 
quality of both cow and milk, Compared tothe more concentrated 
feeds at current prices, wet brewers’ grains are one of the most 
costly of feeds. The dried grains are better and safer to feed, and 
at the price usually sold pay better than wet. Dried grains are 
excellent for horses and may be fed in place of oats, though oats are 
so cheap this fall that the saving by feeding dried grains would not 
be as much as usual. Malt sprouts are quite as rich as dried brew- 
ers’ grains, and are four or five times as rich as wet grains. 





Turnips versus Carrots for Horses.—Carrots have always been 
extolled as the par excellence of horse feed, and to a certain extent 
they are. Carrots fed to young stock make them irritable, nerv- 
ous, and in the case of young stallions vicious. Carrots owe their 
chief value as a food for horses to the pectic acid contained in them, 
which so much assists digestion and assimilation, and for this reason 
are good for old horses. Horse dealers thoroughly understand their 
value, and feed them generously to old horses. It is within my 
experience that Swedish or yellow turnips are much better, both as 
an article of food and as a conditioner, than carrots for horses. 
Try a few Swedes, cut them up, and sprinkle with corn meal and 
bran. The soft and glossy coat, the healthy look, with the good 
spirits of the horse so fed, will soon tell the story.—{E. T. Riddick. 





When to Water Horses.—Always water your horses the first 
thing in the morning, and do not let the water be too cold. [If it is 
too cold you will probably have a case of colic. Water is best when 
it is about 10° warmer than the outside air in winter, and as much 
cooler in summer. Give the hay before the grain, so that the 
stomach may be partially filled before the concentrated food gets 
into it. Better still, feed chopped feed. Mix the ground grain with 
dampened hay or fodder, and give the largest feed at night, when 
the horse has time to digest it. Fat and food for the muscles are 
made when the horse is at rest. 





Keeping Sweet Potatoes.—If your Missouri subscriber will carry 
out the following directions for storing sweet potatoes, he will be 
satisfied: Ing before hard frost, and as soon as possible put in bar- 
rels or boxes and place in the kitchen, near or back of the cook 
stove. They will then keep until May or June, There is no danger 
of getting them too warm. I have kept 12 or 15 bushels of potatoes 
this way each season for the past,two or three years. They did 
not rot, and the last were as good as the first.—[Subscriber, Jackson 
Co, Til. [Many others have written to the same effect. ] 
















INFECTIOUS DISEASES AMONG POULTRY 


Some valuable investigations of these have been made by the 
United States bureau of animal industry (Dr Theobald Smith and 
Dr V. A. Moore). The importance of the poultry industry, and the 
heavy losses occasioned by disease among fowls, warrant a continu- 
ance of this work. The present bulletin (No 8 of the bureau) con- 
firms what has previously appeared in our columns concerning an 
infectious bowel disease among turkeys. No effective remedy has 
yet been found, though disinfection is urged of all quarters where 
any diseased birds have been kept. The best solution is one ounce of 
corrosive sublimate in eight gallons of water, applied with a broom 
or mop, after standing 24 hours. It is very poisonous, and loses its 
virtue in proportion to the amount of dirt present, hence the house, 
woodwork, etc, should be cleaned before applying the disinfectant, 
and the manure covered with lime. The report contains an inter- 
esting paper on three outbreaks of fowl cholera and a hog-cholera- 
like disease in pigeons. 

The most important feature is the report on diphtheria in 
fowls. Dr Moore holds that the so-called fowl roup, influenza, and 
sometimes cholera, are one and the same. In the early stages of this 
disease, the exudations are frequently of a serous or mucous charac- 
ter, and often fowls die before the diphtheritic condition appears. 
The disease usually runs a slow, chronic course, from which the 
majority of afflicted fowls recover, although it may run a rapid, 
fatal course. Treatment consists largely in disinfecting the prem- 
ises, letting in sunlight, and giving the fowls plenty of exercise, pure 
drinking water, dry quarters and good food; also in removing the 
mucus in advanced stages. This trouble can probably be prevented 
entirely by such sanitary methods, if precautions are taken not to 
introduce the disease by buying affected fowls. The diphtheria 
germ in fowls is in no way like that in man, but it is claimed to be 
possible for diphtheritic fowls to transmit the disease to children, 
and vice versa. This disease is not to be confounded with true fowl 
cholera. 





Unloading Casks from Wagons.—Farmers frequently have cider, 
vinegar, molasses, and other bulky matter in hogsheads and barrels 
which have to be removed from a wagon. The skids in so com- 
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SKIDS FOR SLIDING LOADS FROM WAGONS construction 
take two pieces of ash or other strong wood 2x3 inches and seven 
to nine feet long. With iron bolts fasten about one foot apart. 
The iron bolt should be from one-half to one inch in diameter and 
bent crescent from between the side pieces of wood. Plane one end 
of each stick to an acute angle running back about 10 inches. Put 
a piece of plate iron on each stick, fasten with bolts tightly clinched 
and turn the end over so as to catch on the platform of the wagon. 
The ends resting on the ground should likewise be planed and cov- 
ered with iron bands. For removing casks stand the barrel on end 
and tip over’on the skids, and it will slide down to the ground with 
but little effort on the part of the driver.—[A. C. Lake. 





Petash on Peach Trees in the McQuarrie orchard made the fruit 
two weeks earlier.in ripening than on trees receiving no potash. 
The fruit of the latter was dull and greasy looking, while the color 
of the potash-fed fruit is clear and bright. The difference in taste 
and flavor is pronounced extraordinary. This orchard ison common 
pine land sandy soil. Each tree when planted received about a 
pound of blood and bone fertilizer, and during the first year the 
ground between the trees was cultivated into corn. In the second 
year each tree received about a pound each of sulphate of potash 
and acid phosphate, and in November the land was plowed and 
everything turned under, while in the spring following the land 
was plowed, but nocrops planted. The third year the land was 
kept well cultivated up to August, when a crop of grass was al- 
lowed to grow. This was plowed under in November and the trees 
fertilized again, each tree with a pound of sulphate of potash. This 
year (1895), the land was well cultivated during the spring months, 
up to within three weeks of the ripening of the crop of peaches. 
The trees produced a heavy crop of fruit, and have made a most 
vigorous ztowth, many of the trees measuring 12 inches around the 
collar. The orchara is in northern Florida. 


To Protect Apple Trees from borers and rabbits, the most suc- 
cessful of many methods I have tried is to take common barn paint, 
thick enough to be easily applied, and add 14 1b pulverized copperas 
for each gallon. Mix thoroughly and apply. It will last two years. 
[C. H. K., Dawson county, Neb. 
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THE IDEAL STRAWBERRY 





The ‘‘ideal strawberry” is often mentioned when horticulturists 
get together, and there is a tolerably unanimous expression of the 
conclusion that this much-desired fruit has not yet made its advent. 
What qualities must a strawberry (plant and fruit) have to entitle it 
to this distinction ? 

The plant must be a vigorous grower, with a thick, stocky leaf, 
and it must be a free producer of runners. It must be perfect 
flowered—we must not be compelled to plant others with it to insure 
its fruitfulness. It must be productive, fully as much so as the most 
productive varieties now under cultivation—more so if possible. 
The berry should be large—not monstrous in size—and it must be 
symmetrical in shape—not like Sharpless, Bubach and other lobe- 
shaped fruits. Color is not so important—it should be of solid color, 
either scarlet or crimson, and colored throughout the berry. It 
must be solid and firm enough to bear shipment a reasonable dis- 
tance, and last, but not least, it must be of high quality, say some- 
what better than the Gaudy, which is a very good berry. We have 
no such berry yet, but it is not unreasonable to believe that we will 
achieve it. Whether we are to get it as achance seedling or wheth- 
er it will come as a result of careful and scientific crossing, none 
Can say. 





The Farm !tce Harvest.—The tools absolutely necessary where 
only a limited amount of ice is put up consist simply of an ice saw, 
tongs, hook, * 
chisel, and a 
wagon, or 
sled. The saw 
does not cost 

FIG 1. ICE SAW much and the 
tongs. hook ani chisel can be made by a local blacksmith at a very 
small expense, and will last almost a lifetime. An ice plow is very 
desirable, but unless considerable is to be put up is not essential, 





FIG 3. ICE HOOK 


as a large saw will answer the purpose. Devices 
for cleaning snow from the ice field can be easily 
made should they be needed. In filling the ice- 
house, first put in 18 or 24 inches of sawdust, 
then set the first layer of ice cakes on edge, allowing 12 or 18 inches 
of sawdust at the sides. The other layers may be laid flat, breaking 
joints; if practicable, pour in water to fill up the interstices, and 
make a solid block 

of the whole mass § 
that will keep out 
air. When the 





TONGS 


FIG 2. 





FIG 4. 
house is filled, cover the ice with two feet or more of sawdust. 


ICE CHISEL 


Farming Under Glass.—The growing of cucumbers in winter in 
greenhouses has become an important industry in a few of the 
northern states. while the raising of other vegetables under glass 
out of season is a business that is constantly taking on larger pro- 
portions. The Cornell experiment station at Ithaca, N Y, more 
than any other similar institution, has devoted itself to scientific 
investigations of crops under glass. !ts bulletins upon the cultiva- 
tion of tomatoes, frame cucumbers, beans and cauliflower, upon the 
heating of forcing houses, and on the influence of electric arc light 
upon plants under glass, are now supplemented by Bulletin 95 on 
winter muskmelons. These are long keepers, and while difficult to 
mature, may perhaps be grown with profit in houses fitted for 
cucumbers or tomatoes. Bulletin 96 summarizes some of the prin- 
cipal results in the foregoing experiments, and adds further notes 
upon bees in greenhouses, controlling greenhouse pests, and winter 
culture of lettuce, celery, cress, eggplants, and peas. Those inter- 
ested in these subjects cannot do better than to obtain these 
valuable reports. 


The Danger of Transmitting Tuberculosis from man to cows is 
emphasized by all fair-minded experts. The expectoration of con- 
sumptive persons if licked up by cattle may impart the disease. 
Too much care cannot be taken by consumptives to avoid such a 
result. This is another fact demonstrating the impossibility of 
stamping out tuberculosis entirely. 


It is well and healthful for the cow to be out of the 
stable for an hour at least, every day tiat it does not storm. The 
fallacy that a cow may be put in the stable in November and kept 
there until May, without impairing her health, has had ite duy. 
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The latest milk preservative is formalin, 
but careful investigation shows that it inter- 
feres with the digestion of the albuminoids in 
milk. These preservatives that pickle food 
are pretty certain to pickle the stomach also, 


and the less they are used the better. 
—— EE 


In spite of the fact that common grades of 
horses can scarcely be sold at any price, good 
draft animals are in demand and can be sold 
ata figure considerably over the cost of pro- 
duction. Only the best, however, are profita- 
ble. Breeding is very largely suspended 
and it is probable that in a few years the de- 
mand will be much greater than at present. 


ee ee 
A sale of $300,000 worth of dried fruits for 
cash in two hours at an auction attended by 
600 buyers, is the latest achievement of the 
English co-operative wholesale society. The 
fruit, from Greece and Spain, was delivered at 
its docks in unbroken cargo via the Manches- 
ter ship canal. Why can’t American dried 
fruits get the benefit of this great market? 


sconelililialianainansiats 

Who can explain the knack of rapidly husk- 
ing corn? If the subscriber who asks this 
question would come out to our corn stooks, 
we would show him just how to doit, but to 
teil it in words is about as difficult as to write 
instructions for fast milking. Some things 
van only be taught by example. A quick 
husker loses no motions, every movement is 
rapid and decisive, and he keeps everlastingly 
at it! The different methods we leave for the 
boss huskers to tell just how they do it. 





The falling off in grain shipments since the 
advance in rates, or the ‘‘restoration’’ as 
railroads are pleased to call it, is just what 
might have been expected. As pointed out 
in this column recently, the situation is not at 
all right for high freights from interior western 
points to Chicago and St Louis, with corn at 
country stations around 15¢ and oats 11 to 13c. 
The loss to the railroads in business since the 
advance will tend to defeat the proposition to 
force rates to a still higher level, now that 
cheap water transportation is nearly over for 
this season. 

ee 

The would-be sport and village hunter often 
sauses the farmer much annoyance in autumn. 
He seems to have the idea that he has a _per- 
fect right to hunt at will over fields and mead- 
ows. This notion in entirely erroneous and 
the hunter is guilty of trespass unless permis- 


EDITORIAL 


sion has been granted by the landowner. The 
same is true in regard to fishing. In all or- 
dinary streams the right belongs to adjoining 
landowners. If the streams are navigable 
anyone has a right to fish from his boat 
but not from the shore. While we do not ad- 
vise the farmer to be unusually selfish in these 
matters, it is well for him to know his rights 
and insist upon them where outsiders become 


troublesome. 
—EEEE 


Cattlemen in our southwestern borders are 
taking advantage of the easy restrictions and 
materially lower import duty with a ven- 
geance. To show how beautifully the new 
tariff law works, which permits the entrance 
of cattle at a 20 per cent ad valorem duty 
against the old rate of $10 per head, nearly 
130,000 crossed the border up to the close of 
September, on which the average import value 
was placed at the ridiculously low figure of 
$5.25. This is all wrong, as these cattle are 
placed on cheap feed for a short time, and 
then forwarded to market, competing directly 
with natives. The old specific duty was not 
acent too high, and prevented fraudulent 


undervaluation. 
a 


Farmers throughout the whole country will 
be revivified by the 29th annual convocation of 
the Patrons of Husbandry just adjourned. It 
was an inspiring event. It should be an eye- 
opener to those farmers who still refuse to 
affiliate with the order. These very men and 
women are loudest in their clamor for organ- 
ization. Let them see that the grange is just 
what they have been looking for. Let them 
join its ranks, until every township in the 
United States has a live subordinate grange 
and every county one or more effective pomona 
grange. To follow up the present impulse 
until this ideal is accomplished should be the 
first purpose at the annual meetings of our 
state granges next month. 





A crusade against the potato seems to have 
been started by the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
The daily papers in all the big cities contain 
flaming advertisements of an article in that 
magazine about the unhealthfulness of the 
potato. ‘The impression given is the rankest 
nonsense. There is no doubt whatever about 
the healthfulness of the potato when eaten in 
connection with meat and other foods. No 
one is so foolish as to eat potatoes and noth- 
ing else. Instead of discouraging their use 
every effort should be made to increase the 
consumption of potatoes, which is only one- 
half as large in this country as in Germany. 
A journal like the one referred to ought to 
know better than to thus attempt to make 
capital at the farmers’ expense. 





Cultures of certain germs or bacteria for im- 
parting a fine flavor to butter are as yet but 
little used in America. In Denmark, how- 
ever, three-quarters of all the butter exhibited 
at the dairy shows last year was made from 
cream ripened by means of pure cultures. 
The dairy experiment stations in that country 
have made a study of the Danish cultures put 
upon the market. and found that these com- 
mercial preparations produce butter as quick- 
ly and of as fine and good keeping quality as 
first-class butter made with a buttermilk start- 
er, and that the culture may be safely applied 
for a considerable length of time if ef good 
quality when bought and kept free from con- 
tamination. In other words, these cultures 
have gone way beyond the experimental 
stage and are now worthy of general use. 





Wealthy gentleman who maintain ‘‘fancy’’ 
farms in the vicinity of New York, co-operat- 
ing with the more enterprising breeders of 
horses, cattle, sheep, swine and poultry, are 
this week holding a grand ‘‘old-fashioned’’ 
cattle show in Madison Square Garden, this 
city. Not only is the array of live stock quite 
large and varied, but the exhibition of flow- 
ers and fruits, vegetables and dairy products, 
agricultural and dairy machinery, would do 
credit to many state fairs. New York socie- 
ty has taken to this fair almost as freely as it 
did to the horse show, and this first exhibition 
of the Live Stock Society of America promises 
to be such a success as to insure its repetition 
annually. It is good for city people to have 
an agricultural fair in the heart of the metrop- 
olis. It is an object lesson in the dignity 








and progress of farming that city folks 
need to profit by. Their very existence de- 
pends upon the farmer—the producer of 
wealth. 


es 

Every young farmer, if he cannot attend col- 
lege this winter, ought to lay out a course of 
reading to be followed when fall work is com- 
pleted. Besides one or two good agricultural 
papers there are recent books treating of the 
leading branches of farming that are easily 
understood, are thoroughly scientific and prac- 
tical and will be a wonderful help in every-day 
operations. Select one on farm crops and 
soil, another on dairying, a third treating of 
live steck in general, a fourth on horticulture, 
a fifth on poultry, etc. These can all be read 
through during one winter season and will 
give a comprehensive understanding of farm 
operations. Seeing a reason for every step in 
farm practice will make the routine duties 
seem less like drudgery. For the young wo- 
men of the family, a good work on domestic 
economy, one on cooking and a third on flori- 
culture can be profitably studied. Music need 
not be neglected, but the practical affairs of 
the home should be given a generous share of 
the leisure moments. 

a 

The large yield of corn this year has been 
so much discussed that many have aome to 
believe the cropis one of extraordinary 
proportions. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has 
held all along that though the output be large 
it will in the end not necessarily be unwieldy. 
Reliable returns from all parts of the corn belt 
show that in no locality has the yield exceed- 
ed expectations, while in a great many 
cases it is far below estimates. The crop is 
being generously, even wastefully fed. In 
addition the export demand is extraordinarily 
large. These three factors will cause the sur- 
plus to diminish rapidly and before any one 
is aware it will be manageable. The present 
price is ruinously low and before selling it 
will be weil to consider the above facts—the 
smaller than expected yield, the large amount 
fed, the strong export demand. Whether or 
not it will pay for the individual farmer to 
hold his corn will depend largely upon how 
he is situated.- Money may be needed so bad- 
ly that the crop will have to be sold at once. 
But at any rate think the whole matter over 
before any action is taken. 

<n aciuealellltipmennnsic 

The annual report of the department of ag- 
riculture, issued last week, treats in detail 
of our agricultural exports and imports, facts 
concerning which are familiar to all the readers 
of Commercial Agriculture in AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST. We think Mr Morton: has been 
disposed to save at the spigot and waste at 
the bunghole in administering his depart- 
ment, and therefore cannot endorse all his 
claims for economy. He says that the ex- 
penses of his bureau for the years ’93-5 were 
$1,302,000 less than the amount appropriated— 
enough to put up a suitable building for the 
department, which is certainly needed. We 
thoroughly endorse his criticism of the pres- 
ent system of printing and circulating public 
documents. We believe that all government 
publications should be furnished to such eciti- 
zens only as will pay their net cost and post- 
age. What costs nothing is worth nothing, to 
the average person. In place of the present 
indiscriminate system whereby the depart- 
ment of agriculture has sent out 600 tons of 
documents during the past year, we would 
have a bureau established in the government 
printing oftice, at which any and every docu- 
ment issued by any or all departments of the 
government might be obtained by any appli- 
cant who remits money enough to cover the 
actual cost of paper, printing and _ postage. 
Secretary Morton has done well to abolish the 
free seed humbug, and if he can bring about 
this reform in distributing government docu- 
ments, it will be about as much as any secre- 
tary of agriculture can hope to accomplish. 
The secretary shows that the debts owed by 
farmers are insignificant compared to the 
debts owed by railroads, manufacturers, bank- 
ers and merchants. He holds that as the area 
or supply of farm lands remains stationary or 
from careless tillage decreases, while added 
millions of population augment demand, prices 
of farms must advance more markedly than 
those of urban real estate in the course of a 
few years. 











Buying Feed Supplies in the West. 





Middlemen’s charges and the toll exacted 
by transportation companies are such that_the 
abundant and phenomenally cheap grain of 
the west often costs the eastern feeder more 
than it ought. Sections occupying middle 
ground, such as Ohio. which is not only 
a large consumer but also produces a 
good surplus, have less cause here for 
complaint. But not so with many feeders 
further east in Pa, Jersey and eastern 
N Y. The man who buys a_ wagon- 
load of corn, oats or ground feed of his town 
dealer must expect to pay several profits. For 
the farmer or group of farmers who can buy 
in carloads lots, paying cash, considerable 
money can many times be saved. Purchases 
of this kind are occasionally made but not as 
frequently as might be done. Possibilities in 
this direction are more pronounced in winter 
than at other times. The big eastern concerns 
which distribute western grain take advantage 


of low water freights and in this way 
can lay down grain in the middle and 
eastern states whether at Buffalo, Pitts- 


burg or closer to New York city cheaper 
than can the farmer and feeder who buys 
a single car and ships it all rail. But 
with the closing of lake and canal navigation 
come higher rates of freight to everybody, 
and, were no favoritism shown one man could 
bring a car of corn as cheaply from the Mis- 
souri river as another. In spite of our inter- 
state commerce commission which is supposed 
to prevent just this kind of discrimination, 
the big shippers usually enjoy special advanta- 
ges in the way of inside rates made on the 
quiet, rebates, etc. 

Notwithstanding all these facts, it is possi- 
ble for one to save something who will buy in 
full cars. It is perfectly feasible to do busi- 
ness in this way, avoiding middlemen’s charg- 
es, a difference of course being that the east- 
ern purchaser must look further ahead, as it 
requires longer to get grain from the west than 
it would from local market. Grain can be 
purchased at producers’ local stations away 
out in Iowa, Neb and Kan at remarkably low 
prices, splendid shelled corn, well cleaned, as 
low as 14@15c P bu of 56 lbs. mixed oats as low 
as 12)}.“14c P bu of 32 lbs and white oats at the 
usual premium. 

The method of buying in this manner is not 
intricate. A dealer and shipper in a western 
town buys corn and oats from the farmers, 
runs the grain through his elevator alongside 
railway track and loads it into cars ready for 
shipment to eastern purchaser. The first nam- 
ed secures from the railway agent at shipping 
station a bill of lading, whichis in point of 
fact a receipt for the grain in good order, and 
a contract to transport same to certain station 
in the east at a specified rate. The grain is 
shipped, and in the course of 7 to 12 days, 
subject to delays, reaches destination. The 
freight can be-paid at buyers’ station in the 
east, the car is switched on side track, the 
farmer unloads grain and places it in his barn 
ec granary and the transaction is complete, 
subieet to a number of details. Business of 
vhis kina must be conducted on a strictly cash 
basis, no credit of 30 days to six months being 
granted. Inorder to take advantage of carlot 
rates of freight, what is known as mimimum 
weights must be observed. A car with acapacity 
of 30,000 Ibs cannot be sevu red at the specified 
rate except with the understanding that at 
least 26,000 Ibs freight is paid for as the mini- 
mum amount. In other words, were the west- 
ern shipper to load in but 20,000 Ibs, the east- 
ern consignee would be obliged to pay freight 
on this difference of 6000 lbs, and might as 
well take advantage of it. A large car with 
a maximum capacity of 50,000 Ibs would exact 
a@minimum car rate of 46,000 lbs. Western 
shippers can guarantee rates of freight and if 
there is any overcharge when bill is paid at 
eastern stations, the latter can be returned to 
shipper, who should remit the difference. 

So far as rates of freight are concerned, they 
are nominally the same on all through lines, 
and will be made out in either of two ways. 
The one, from original point of loading and 
shipment in the western state to destination. 
If the latter is what is known as a Boston 
point or a New York point, it means that the 
freight per 100 lbs will be the same to this sta- 
tion in the east as it would to the city named. 
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The other method is to buy of western dealer, 
perhaps beyond the Missouri river, who will 
make a price on the grain at a certain figure 
placed free on board cars at some Mississippi 
common point, whence a guaranteed rate of 
freight can be obtained to the east. The net 
results are much the same in either instance. 
In the last named, the western shipper can at 
times secure a little advantage for the buyer, 
through naming the price from a Mississippi 
river common point. 

In the subjoined table are found examples 
of these two methods of buying direct from 
original shipper. Actual figures are used, the 
original cost per bu in first column being the 
price at which dealers offer to load the grain 
free on board cars at Hastings, Neb, and at 
Parsons, Kan. The third part of the table 
shows the prices at which grain can be bought 
from Ia and Neb dealers, and billed from the 
Mississippi river. The second column shows 
the rate of freight per 100 lbs to N Y; the third 
column the net rate of through freight per bu 
from the west to point of destination, and 
the last column the net cost per bu of grain, 
including original price and all freight charg- 
es. Interior stations in Jersey, Pa and York 
state, which are known as N Y points, will 
of course get the same rate of freight. To 
Buffalo and Buffalo points costs a shade 
less. Innumerable other western ship- 
ping towns than those named in the specimen 
table are ready to ship grain in the same man- 
ner, and the final cost would not be material- 
ly changed. The figures given, whilé actual, 
are of course subject to changes, owing to fluc- 
tuations in the market, yet are substantially 
correct to-day. 

HASTINGS, NEB, TO NEW YORE. 


Cost Freight Freight Cost B 
B bu 8 100 fbs 8B bu bu divd 
No 8 corn, l5e ‘ 44c 24.6¢ 39.6¢ 
No 2 oats, 11.5 45 14.4 25.9 
No 2 do white, 13.5 45 14.4 27.9 
PARSONS, KAN, TO NEW YORE. 
No 2 corn, 19 41 23 42 
No 3 cori, 17 41 23 40 
No 2 oats, 16 43 13.8 24.8 
No 2 do white, 20 43 13.8 33.8 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER TO NEW YORK. 
No 3 corn, 26 23 12.9 38.9 
No3 “ yel, 26.5 23 12.9 39.4 
No 2 oats, wht, 20.5 25 8 28.5 





The Boom in Gold Mining. 


Will gold and silver sell closer together? 
There is an enormous increase in the produc- 
tion of gold, this being especially marked the 
last two or three years. The fact must exert 
a powerful influence on the relative values of 
the yellow anu white metals. From the high 
level of $150,000,000, world’s product of gold 
in the early ’50’s, when California was yield- 
ing so liberally, the amount produced declin- 


ed to a point below 100 millions in ’72. 


Thence for about 15 years the world’s gold 
output averaged close to that figure. But 
since ’88 the production has increased, until 


in ’°92 it was nearly 139 million dollars, in 
’94 180 millions, and this year it is estimated 
it will approach 200 millions. The decline 
in the price of silver has greatly stimulated 
gold mining in our western states and Alaska, 
supplemented by the very important increase 
in the Australian and South African fields. 
The product of the district last named has 
mounted from 23,000 ounces as recently as 87, 
to 2,024,000 in ’94, and estimated 2,280,000 this 
year, or about $43,000,000. 

Thus in less than a decade the world’s pro- 
duction of gold has more than doubled, and 
apparently the end is not yet. The situation 
has much af promise. By improved methods 
of treating ore for the extraction of gold, prop- 
erties in our western states can be worked, 
which up to a short time ago were idle be- 
cause the precious metal could not be secured 
at a profit. “This in turn will stimulate busi- 
ness activities in other directions and make 
a bigger and better market for our agricultur- 
al products. Nor is this all. The increased 
supply of gold means a lessening of its rela- 
tive value. Or in other words, an advance in 
the price of silver and many other commodi- 
ties, and a return toward the much-antagoniz- 
ed 16 to 1 ratio long maintained up to a score 
of years ago. With a return of ‘‘the good old 
times’’ should come more liberal expenditures 
and increased business in all lines. 


Important Imports of Cattle—In spite of the 
claims that the number of Mexican cattle 
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coming into this country under removal of re- 
strictions would amount to little, the official 
figures show a remarkable change in affairs. 
During the nine months of ’95 a total of 128,- 
148 butcher and feeding cattle came into the 
US from_.all foreign countries against only 930 
the corréspondiug period in ’94, a growth of 
very much more than 100-fold. It will be re- 
membered that these now enter under the tar- 
iff clause of only 20 per cent ad valorem duty 
or anywhere from $2 per head upward, against 
the old rate of 10 per head, speculators in 
Mexican cattle sharing most of the advantage 
gained. Imports of breeding cattle, which 
have long come in duty free, likewise show an 
extraordinary growth, from 320 head during 
nine months of ’94 to 9240 in ’95. Our exports 
of beef, on the contrary, fell off from 338,787 
for the nine months to 207,365, a loss in this 
one item of more than $12,000,000. 








The Honey Crop and Market—‘‘Bees have done 
very little this season’’ is the report from 
nearly all states and Canada. There are ex- 
ceptional cases in most of the states along 
water courses and in localities favored by 
showers, yet in this country, as well as in Eu- 
rope, the crop is light. Fancy comb honey 
shipped to Chicago will net the shipper little 
if any more than 10c. Extracted honey prob- 
ably half that amount. Two carloads of al- 
falfa comb honey, shipped by the Utah bee- 
keepers ass’n, were bought outright at 10c net. 
The fall flow of honey was sufficient to fill 
the hives, so little feeding was necessitated to 
insure food for the winter. The fall has been 
the most promising for apiarists for five 
years. Bees were carrying water into No- 
vember and hives are full of young bees. 
White clover has come up very thick since the 
fall rains, which is a bow of promise to bee- 
keepers. 


The Quietude in Sugar Circles continues, but 
holders of both raws and refined evince mod- 
erate confidence in an early improvement in 
the situation. The growth of the beet sugar 
industry in Nebraska has attracted the atten- 
tion of the sugar trust and dealers have been 
notified by this monopolistic concern that if 
they sell the refined product of Neb _ factories 
the trust will decline to sell them the cheaper 
grades. As a result, a considerable quantity 
of Neb made sugar is stored in Omaha and 
efforts are being made to induce western job- 
bers to ignore the mandate of the trust. It is 
estimated the year’s output at Grand Island 
and Norfolk will approximate a third the 
total amount consumed in the state. The 
bounty question has been taken under advise- 
ment by Secretary Carlisle and itis not now 
probable action will follow before the meet- 
ing of congress. 

Room for American Lemons—Our imports of 
this fruit are $300,000 to 400,000 monthly, al- 
most exclusively from Messina and Italy. To- 
tal during the nine months ended Sept 30, 
3,084,000 and for the same period a year ago 
3,821,000. Imports of oranges during the same 
periods were respectively 1,860,000 and 998,000. 








Our Banana Trade with Central America 
and West Indies chiefly at the rate of nearly 
half a million dollars per month and increas- 
ing rather than otherwise one year with an- 
other, is surely a hint for such portions of 
our warm climates as are adapted to banana 
cultivation. 





Canadian Barley to the extent of 778,499 bu 


was imported during nine months of ’95 
against 321,570 in ’94. The only gratifying 


feature about the official figures is the entire 
absence of imports during Sept, but this is 
probably only a coincidence. Exports for the 
nine months, almost exclusively from Cali- 
fornia, were 1,755,189 bu, against 1,924,784 bu 
a year ago. 


The Cost of Keeping a Dairy of 26 cows at 
Ohio state university, Columbus, last year, 
was $2579, including for food 984 and for la- 
bor (student help, experimental work, etc,) 
1595. Cost of food per cow in milk 38, labor 
61, total nearly 100. Average yield per cow 
in milk 6175 lbs or 718 gal, which retailed 
at an average of 20sc, amounted to $148 per 
cow, leaving a net income of 48.61 per cow. 
Cost of food per gallon of milk 5.2c, labor (in- 
cluding retailing) 8.5c, total 13.7c. 
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EASY GOING [IARKETS. 


Turgspay EvEentna, Nov 26, 1895. 

The recurrence of the national holiday has 
brought with it some interruption of business, 
but the week as a whole is devoid of special 
change. The one thing which has perhaps at- 
tracted as much attention as aught else is the 
continued export of gold, and the decrease in 
the treasury reserve designed to stand be- 
hind and support our paper currency, this 
bringing up the question of another bond is- 
sue. Yet financial and banking circles are 
only slightly disturbed, and commercial and 
manufacturing interests are in a generally 
healthy condition. The political situation 
abroad, while far from satisfactory, is rather 
less unsettled. The money market is gener- 
ally steady with interest rates unchanged. 

Farm produce is shown about the recent 
favor with a disappointing lack of revival of 
interest among investment buyers. Pointing 
to wheat asa leader speculators favoring a 
decline, dwell upon the increasing, visible 
supply, which, it must be admitted, is larger 
than hoped, the slightly better surroundings 
attending winter wheat fields and the in- 
difference of foreign buyers. Milling opera- 
tions are actively prosecuted, however, es- 
pecially in the northwest, the output at Min- 
neapolis being about as large as ever recorded. 
The cool weather has been most propitious 
for the curing of corn, and the movement 
from first hands is liberal, while oats and 
barley are slow and awaiting the development 
of better buying. Live stock is steady and 
that is about all. Offerings at all primary 
points continue liberal and this has its effect 
on such eastern centers as Pittsburg, Buffalo 
and Boston. The dairy markets are in fairly 
good form with butter firmly held. Aside 
from a little more character in sound winter 
apples, the market for fresh fruits is generally 
steady, potatoes are without essential change 
and onions and other vegetables in the usual 
favor. Revised prices holding good to-night 
follow: 








THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATBST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEKBDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 





Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 55” $1 17% *3 75 "710 
Sew York, te 3% «= kT TS 
Boston, _ he _ 275 *8 50 
Toledo, 63% 28 19 _ 440 
St Louis, 6l 2455 17% _ 
Minneapolis, 52 _ _ = _— 
San Francisco, *1014% “85 *70 *7 00 = 
London, 73% 44% - - oe 


“Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades. Wheat Corn Oats 
December, 564g 277 7% 
May, 1896, 60>, 294 ws; 


At Chicago, wheat is selling around the low- 
est prices of the year. The market is dull and 
weak, largely the result of neglect, Those friendly 
to the market seem to have forgotten for the time 
being that much winter wheatis going into the 
cold season in feeble state. November rainfall 
was not sufficiently well distributed to ben- 
efit all sections, but this seems to be lost 
sight of owing to other attendant conditions. 
While evidence points to an early falling off in 
farmers’ deliveries in the northwest, the amount 
reaching primary markets up there is enormous, 
and with generally dull flour trade and the rapid 
accumulation of the visible supply, the influence 
is directly against values. Shipments to western 
Europe from export countries are liberal, includ- 
ing scant 3,000,000 bu from the U S for the week. 
Professionals are rather free sellers and the sup- 
port comes chiefly from shorts who previously 
sold at a high price and can now buy in at the de- 
cline, showing them a good profit. Price changes 
are narrow with cash close to 56c, Dec more than 
lc lower than a week earlier at only a fraction 
better than 56c and May around 60j@61c. Under 
grades sell well at the low prices with liberal 
quantities of No2red to go to interior milling 
points and to Toledo and Cleveland at about 3c 
over Dec, whereas No 2 spring is a shade under 
the Dee price. No 2 spring in store 55@57c, No 4 by 
sample 52@53c. 

The weakness in corn is confined largely to cash 
and near deliveries. The price is so low that few 
are willing to make contracts to sell for May deliv- 
ery much below figures which have been ruling 
for some time. As a result, the last named holds 
around 29e ® bu, while No2in store, or for delivery 
any time during Dec, has worked down fraction- 
ally to 27@27}c. Receipts have been running larg- 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





er than expected, and while there is a good 
movement on shipping account for the east and 
export, so much is in sight that no good support is 
offered. No 2in store round 27@27}c, No 2 yellow 
2a28}c, No 3 26f@27¢ and for delivery during Dee 
25$c, No 4 by sample free on board 27@27}e. 

The oats market lacks character, prices are 
narrow and influenced largely by the changes in 
other cereals. Under the realization of a big crop 
and fairly liberal receipts, many speculators favor 
the selling side, but the price is so low they fear 
to remain ‘‘short’’ and at every show of strength 
cover freely. In the meanwhile, the cash de- 
mand is fair but not urgent, and quotations re- 
main substantially steady. No2in store and for 
delivery during Dee holds around 17@18e P bu 
with May fractionally better than 20c. No 3 by 
sample free on board 164@17}c, No 3 white 18@19}e. 

The barley trade is rather slow with the demand 
indifferent and prices easy. Buyers are here for 
the better grades of malting barley, but wantit at 
their own prices, while offerings of low grades 
suitable only for feed purposes are more than 
ample. These are quotable all the way down to 
2a@24e P bu of 48 Ibs with thin barley but fair in 
color 254@28e, and good to choice 32@42e, little ar- 
riving with the quality to command outside 
prices. 

Rye continues dull and slow at substantially 
steady prices around 36¢ Pp bu for No2 in store, 
with Jan 37c, May 4le and No 3 by sample 35e. 
Choice cars of No 2 sold sparingly at 37e. 

Flaxseed continues to hold around the prices 
established several weeks ago, with a liberal 
movement at 91@92c Pp bu for No 1 on track. 
Arrivals and offerings are free, but there is a 
healthy all-around demand on both local and 
shipping account and something doing in futures. 
Dee is quotable at about 91e with May around 97e 
to a shade better. 

Grass seeds are meeting scant consideration, 
ruling substantially steady. The better grades of 
timothy are in some favor at 35 W@4 Pp etl, while 
poor to common lois are weak at 2 75@3 40, Mareh 
nominally 3 7k@3 80. The small lots of clover ap- 
pearing command about recent prices. (ommon 
to good country seed 5504675 P etl, contract 
prime 7 10@7 15. Buckwheat 70@75e P 100 Ibs. 

At Toledo, wheat about as quiet as elsewhere 
with the undertone one of weakness. Speculative 
activity at this market is entirely lacking, re- 
eeipts are moderate and about the usual demand 
appears on milling and shipping account. In- 
fluences at work are those patent elsewhere, in- 
cluding the continued free movement in the north- 
west and relatively poor sales on foreign account. 
Cash wheat is quotable around 63}c, Dec 63}c, May 
664c, No 3 in store 61@6i}c. Coarse grains are 
quiet with offerings ample, and more or less 
weakness prevailing. No2 corn 28¢c, No 3 27}e, 
No 3 yellow 28c. Oats quiet around 19¢ for cash 
with May 21}@213c. Rye dull and neglected at 
40c. Clover still feels the need of export demand, 
ruling easy to steady under a light trade and re- 
stricted offerings. Dec prime $435 ® bu, fair to 
good by sample 3 90@4 15, March 4 45. 

At New York, wheat devoid of special feature 
although within the last few days a little more 
export inquiry has developed, favorable to a 
seemingly friendless market. The speculative 
business is extremely light with the encouraging 
feature that just noted, sales being effected for 
shipment to the U K during Dec and Jan. No 2 
red is quotable around 66c ® bu in elevator, Dec 
delivery 64@64}c, May 66jc. Flour dull with trad- 
ers apart in their views, prices favoring buyers 
and the export business restricted. Winter patents 
$3 50@3 70 Y bbl. Pure rye flour 2 70@3 P bbl and 
buckwheat flour 1 35@1 40 ® 100 ths. Corn quiet with 
moderate export trade, interesting’features lack- 
ing. Cash 35#@36c, Dec 35c, May 354c. Oats life- 
less at 233@23c for No2 mixed and 25§#@25}$c for 
May. Barley alittle more active at 32@45c for 
common western feed to choice malting. Clover- 
seed $6 75@7 50 P ctl, timothy 3 75@5. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Beans. 

At New York, receipts are not large and holders 
show considerable firmness. Good to ch marrow, 
crop of '9, $160 p bu, medium 1 424@1 45, pea 
1 40, white kidney 1 75@1 80, red kidney 1 30@1 35, 
yellow eye 1 50, foreign medium 1 10@1 20, green 
peas 80@85c. 

At Boston, the markeé continues dull notwith- 
standing lighter receipts. N Y and Vt small h p 
pea $1 40@1 45 Y bu, marrow 1 35, screened 1 10@ 
1 20, Cal pea 1 65@1 70, ch h p mediums 1 35, sec- 
onds 1@1 10, foreign pea 1 30, medium 125, extra 
yellow eyes 1 60, red kidneys 1 50, dried limas 33@ 


4c ® bb. 
Eggs. 
At New York, finest lots are held at former 


prices, but under slack demand holders are inclin- 
ed to shade prices. Fey new-laid nearby 26@27c 



















































































p dz, N Y country marks 23@2t¢, Pa 23@26c, fey 
western 23@23$¢c, ch refrigerator 19@20c, limed 16) 
@lic, culls and seconds $3 50@4 25 # case. 

At Boston, there is plenty of stock of all grades 
except fancy fresh which is held firmly. Nearby 
and Cape fey 25@28c Pp dz, fresh 23c, fair to good 
16@20c, Vt and N H ch fresh 23c, Mich, O and Ind 
fey 23¢c, fair to good 16@19c, refrigerator 16@164c, 
P E I 20@22¢, limed 16@16}c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries not over-abundant 
andin good demand, pears and grapes quiet. Law- 
rence pears $2@2 75 P bbl, Kieffer 2@3, Concord 
grapes 16@18¢e P 10-Ib bskt, Catawbas 9@lle WP 5-ib 
bskt, Cape Cod cranberries fcy to extra 8@950 ®@ 
bbl, Va peanuts h p 34@44c P Ib, northern chest- 
nuts 425@475 Pp bu of 60 ibs, southern 3 50@4, 
hickory nuts 75c@1 P bu of 50 ths. 

At Boston, ruling about steady under moderate 
supply. Cape Cod cranberries, ch dark $7@7 50 B® 
bbl, light 5 50@6, western N Y Catawba grapes 18@ 
20c ® large bskt, Concord 18@20c, ch quinces 3@4, 

Game. 

At New York, grouse scarce, partridges 
and woodcock steady, quail selling well when 
choice, prime ducks in demand. Nearby and 
western woodcock 75c@$1 P pr, frozen quail 2@2 50 
~ dz, nearby partridges 75¢@1 P pr, grouse 1@1 25, 
snipe and plover 1@2 P dz, canvas ducks 1 50@2 50 
pr, red heads 1@1 50, mallards 60@80c, teal 30@ 
50c, fresh venison saddles 18@20c p tb, rabbits 25@ 
35e pr. 

At Boston, stock of good quality moves 
freely, receipts light. Eastern partridges 
$1 PP pr, dark grouse 1 15@1 25, ‘western 
quail 1 50@2 2% Pp dz, drawn 1 2@i Bi, 
canvas ducks 1 50@2 P pr, red-head 75c@1, mallard 
65@90c, venison saddles 15@20c P ib, whole deer 8 
ai2e. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, trading is dull, buyers being 
generally supplied. Western bran 60@65c p 100 tbs, 
middlings 70c, sharps 80c, rye feed 77}@85c, lin- 
seed meal $19 50, cottonseed 18@19, linseed oil 
cake 17 50.4@18, screenings 50a@75c¢ ) 100 ths, brewers’ 
meal 90c, grits 90c, coarse corn meal 72@73e. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, in moderate demand and fairly firm 
for desirable grades. Prime timothy 87}@90c¢ p 100 
Ibs, No185e, No280c, mixed clover 70@75c, straight 
65e, salt hay 40@45c, long rye straw 55@65c, short 
rye 45@50c, wheat 55@40c, oat 40@45c. 

At Boston, market rules about firm, light 
demand noted. N Y and Can ch to fey 
$17 50@18 50 P ton, fair to good 16@17, eastern ch 
15 50@16 50, ord to fair 13 50@14 50, clover and clo- 
ver mixed 11 50@12 50, swale 8@9, good to prime rye 
straw 14@14 50, oat 7 5048. 

Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, no change in demand or condi- 
tion. Green salted No 1 country 7j@8jc Pp tb, No 2 
5k@7c, bull hides 6}c, calfskins $1@1 50 ea. Coun- 
try tallow 4jc P Ib, Chicago packers 4@4éc. Brown 
grease 2}@3c, white 3}a@4jc. 

Onions. 

At New York, in good demand and firm for 
fancy stock. LI and N J 7ic@$125 P bbl, 
Orange Co red 60@85c, yellow 1@115, eastern 
white 1 25@1 75, red 90c@1, yellow 110@1 25. 

At Boston, all kinds are offered freely, but find 
only a limited demand and at low prices. Best 
native 90c@$1 P bbl, western Mass 9c@l. 

Poultry. 

At New York, trading is good for the 
season and prices fairly steady. Dressed poul- 
try: Good to prime dry-picked turkeys 9@ 
10ec ® ib, scalded 8}@9}e, Phila large chick- 
ens l4c, western dry-picked 9@lic, scalded %#@ 
10c, western fowls 8@9%c, old roosters 5§@ 
6c, ducks 12@l4c, eastern geese 14@15c, white 
squabs $1 75@2 25 # dz. Live poultry: Local fowls 
8@8hc P tb, chickens 8@8jc, roosters 5c, ducks 70@ 
9c PB pr, geese 1 25@1 50, pigeons 20@30c. 

At Boston, receipts have ruled large and some 
shading of prices has. been noted. North- 
ern and eastern ch young turkeys fresh killed 13@ 
15c, com to good 10@12c, ch spring chickens 13@ 
15c, com to good 10@12c, extra fowls 12c, ch 
young ducks 13@l4c. Ice-packed turkeys 9@llc, 
chickens 8@10c, fowls 9c, pigeons $1@1 25 P dz. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, nearly all kinds are in ample sup- 
ply and good demand when choice. LI cabbage 
$2@3 50 P 100, state 1 50@2 50, caulifiower 1 50@3 50 
# bbl, western celery 50@75c p dz, state 25@50ce, 
NJ and LI flat bechs 1@1 50, Fla egg plant 2 50@ 
3 50 P bbl, green peas 2@4 P bskt, pumpkins 65@ 
75c, Marrow squash 40@50c, Hubbard 40@60c, string 
beans 50c@1 P 4 bbl bskt, turnips 50@75e P bbl. 

At Boston, in fair demand. Beets 30@35c 
Y bu, cabbage $2 P 100, red 40@50c P bu, carrots 
30c # bu, cauliflower 1 P dz, celery 50c@1 @ 3-dz bx, 
cucumbers 5@7 P 100, lettuce 60 P dz, parsley 1 P 
bu, parsnips 50c P bu, short radishes 1 P dz, spin- 
ach 25c ® bu, tomatoes hothouse 35c P ib, flat 
turnips 25c, rutabagas 624¢c P bbl, marrow 
squash 50c P bbl. Bay State and Hybrid 50c, 














cress 40c, leeks 50c, artichokes 150 # bu, mush- 
rooms 75c@1, horse radish 10¢c ® tb, Brussels 
sprouts 4@4 50 P bu, pumpkins 75¢e P bbl. 

Wool, 

Quiet and practically featureless with quota- 
tions ruling at the former range. Prices on the 
basis of the tollowing at Boston, N Y and Phila- 
delphia with Chicago at the usual freight differ- 
ent: Ohio and Pa XX and above 19c, X 17}@18c, 
No 1 20@2I1c, fine unwashed 12@13e, Ohio combing 
No 1 §@4 blood 214@22c, Ohio delaine 20@2ic, Mich 
X and above 17@17ie, No 1 19@20c, No 2 21@22e, 
Mich combing No 1 §@}; blood 20c, Ky, Ind, Mo 
combing 4 blood 17@20c,§ blood 17@19c. Scoured 
basis, Texas fine spring 344@36c, medium 30@32c, 
territory fine 4@37c, medium 30@3ic. 


THE LIVE “STOCK TRAFFIC, 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs £heep 
Chicago. ® 100 lbs, $5 00 83 65 $3 40 
New York, 475 425 3 25 
Buffalo, 485 375 3 50 
Kansas City, 485 3 50 3 25 
Pittsburg, 5 00 375 3 60 


At Chicago, the ‘cattle market is feeling the 
beneficial effects of a decrease in offerings, not 
only here but at other primary points. Really 
desirable medium weight beeves and well fin- 
ished small cattle are 15@25¢e higher than the low 
point last week, and while the marketis a little 
disturbed this week by the presence of Thanks- 
giving holiday, trade in the main is fairly active. 
Very heavy cattle, especially if indifferent in 
quality, and the poorest descriptions of cow stock 
and canners’ stuff are not sharing the improve- 
ment just noted. The demand for such is slack 
and in order to move supplies small concessions 
are occasionally granted. The shipping trade is 
only fair and sales largely to local butchers 
and dressed beef concerns. Really good to 
extra natives are quotable at $4 45@475, but 
sales are chiefly ata range of 3 65@440. West- 


ern rangers are selling about as_ recently 
and good Texans are fairly active and firm. 
The demand for feeding cattle continues and 


prices are, if anything, a shade higher. Quota- 
tions are revised as follows 


Fancy beef steers, $4 85@5 00 Com to extra bulls, $2 00@3 50 
bxvorters. 1450 to 1600 Good feeders, 290 380 
ps. average 4530 470 Common ao 215 280 
Good dre ssed beef and Caives. heavy. 200 32 
shipping steers, 1140 Caives.1 to 180 Ibs, 400 600 
to 1400 Ibs. 375 460 Milch cows. es. 2000 40.00 
Fair to medium steers, Western range steers, 300 415 
1130 to 1400 Lbs, $825 385 Grass-ted ‘lex steers, 260 325 
Choice cows and heifers,3 2 \375 Docows and heifers. 185 250 
Poor to good cows, 125 300 
At the decidedly low prices ruling, hogs are 
moving freely and price changes are narrow. 
Last week’s liberal receipts Shave been followed 


this week, and with the 
quality better than earlier in the month pack- 
ers have held the advantage. Shipping demand 
moderate, but it has been next to impossible to 
secure much advance,[and prices to-day are 8c@$1 
lower than a year ago and almost 2 lower than two 
years ago. Good to choice heavy 3 50@3 65, light 
and mixed 3 40@2 65, pigs and rough lots 3@3 50.° 

Sheep are really doing better, although the mar- 
ket is erratic and values just about as uncertain 
as predicted in this colunm a week ago. The 
smaller supply and hardening prices up to early 
last week resulted in a freer movement from the 
country, which brought a decline of 10@25c. This 
in turn has been followed during the last few days 
by substantial recovery with a gratifying inquiry, 
though in asmall way, for heavy sheep on ex- 
port account, Local dressed mutton concerns are 
taking the bulk of the supply. Common and half- 
fat offerings neglected ‘and there is about usual 
inquiry for feeders. Good to choice natives $2 50 
a3 2 with fancy nominally 3 35@3 40, poor to 
common lots 1 75@2, lambs 3 25@4 35. 

At Pittsburg, cattle receive about the usual 
consideration with prices little changed. Offer 
ings moderate, including a fair number of heavy 
steers which are just now anything but favorites, 
selling at relatively low prices when compared 
with chunky, well-finished medium weights. The 
latter are wanted and something choice will com- 
mand $4 25@4 50, or possibly a shade more. Re- 

vised prices follow: 

Extra to fey steers 1400 a pels fat, 1000 to 


Ro 
fs to 1600 ibs. $4 75G@5 00 1300 40 
Good to ch, 1250 to Good re and heifers, 27 73 415 
2 


by plentiful supplies 


1850 Ibs, 885 465 Bulls and stags. 
Com . fair, 1050 to Fresh milch cows, ea, oo 45 00 
120) Is, 300 375 Veal calves, 400 700 


Hog supplies at Pittsburgare rather heavy as well 
as points in the west, and while prices are without 
important change, the tone is one of easiness. 
Good to choice medium and light weights $3 60@ 
3 75, heavy hogs and yorkers 3 50@3 65, rough lots 
and pigs 3@3 65. Medium weight sheep and lambs 
when in good flesh are readily salable with 
heavier grades slow and supplies fully ample. 
Prices are without important change with good to 
prime wethers, 85@100 ths, 2 50@3 25, heavy export 
sheep 3 40@3 60, poor to common 1 50@2 25. Lambs 
3 25@4 25, 

At Buffalo, the steadier tone in cattle outlined 
last week has been ‘fairly well maintained with 
moderate activity at the quotations. Number on 
sale not at all burdensome. Fair to choice heavy 
beeves $3 75@4 50,with extra up to 4 60@4 85 when 


- apples 
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good enough for export account. Common to 
choice butchers’ grades, 1100@1350 ibs, 3 40@4, 
stockers and feeders in fair demand at 2 50@3 75. 
Milch cows and springers wanted when choice at 
35@55 ea. Almost too many hogs have been on 
sale, yet the demand proved fair and prices held 
up moderately well. Good to choice medium and 
heavy 3 60@3 75, light weight and Yorkers 3 60@ 
370, pigs and rough lots 2 50@3 40. Sheep gener- 
ally steady with supplies liberal, including a good 
many lambs. Fair to good sheep, 85@95 ibs, 2 25 
@2 85, choice to extra 3@3 50, lambs 3@4 35. 

At New York, cattle rather dull, but market 
generally steady with about the usual demand 
on local butchers’ account and a slow inquiry 
for export steers. Heavy stags and oxen $2 50@ 
3 25, medium butchers’ cattle 3 50@4 25 with choice 
to extra heavy beeves 4 40@4 75, poor to fair cows 
and bulls 1 25@2 50, heifers and good butchers’ 
stock generally 2 75@3 25. Milch cows steady at 
35@50 ea. Veal calves unchanged with ordinary 
to prime 6@8 Pp 100 Ibs and yearlings and grassers 
2 50@3 50. Country dressed veals 7}@1le P th and 
grassers and fed calves 5@7ce. A few hogs on sale 
moving at 3 80.44 25 for poor to choice with country 
dressed 450a@650. Sheep in some demand at 
nearly recent prices with common lambs slow 
and weak while best grades are firm to a shade 
higher. Poor to choice sheep 2@325 P 100 ibs, 
lambs 3 50@4 75. 

At London, American steers dull and fraction- 
ally lower than a week ago at 842@16\4c ® th, est 
dressed weight. Sheep slow but steady at 9@ 
101%4c. Refrigerator beef steadier at 7@9c P tb. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 


A Healthy but Not Excessive Movement. 

The apple market cannot be called active al- 
though a fair amount of business is done at the 
big trading centers. In such eastern points as 
New York and Boston, seaboard markets, fancy 
hard red varieties suitable for export are most in 
demand and held at firm prices. Choice table 
fruit and fancy Greenings are also in fair request 
with fairly satisfactory quotations ruling. The 
lower grades are not in large receipt, but for such 
there is little demand and the market is quiet. 
At Chicago, the movement is about normal, re- 
ceipts are not too large and the output is good, 
outside demand cutting a considerable figure. A 
feature of this market is the large per cent of fair 
to medium qualities which work out at propor- 
tional prices. Choices grades are in good demand, 
but buyers are unwilling to pay extreme prices. 
Liverpool advices report a good outlet, but the 
larger arrivals are making themselves felt. 
Greenings, especially from Canada, Newtown and 
Albermarle Pippins are notably-in largefsupply, 
but demand is good and quotations are not ma- 
terially lower. 

Eastern holders of sound winter stock report more 
inquiry from big buyers at hardening prices. In 
the Ct apple belt, stocks of standard varieties 
have been much reduced during Nov. H. V. Tuck- 
er of Middletown has sold most of his winter 
and at other points prices have advance% 
25c Y bbl. Northern Spies are relatively scarce 
with Baldwins and Greenings most in evidence 
from New England orchards. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BARRELS WEEK ENDING NOV 16. 











Liver- Lon- Glas- Vari- Tutal 
pool don gow ous 
New York, 7.025 2,319 3,252 2 2.594 15, M4 
3oston, 7,003 _ Pon 
Montreal, 20,599 437 7,815 3, 690 32, oil 
Total, 34,627 2,766 11,127 6,284 54,804 
Week Nov 9 31,747 9,226 12,860 1,001 54,834 
Week Nov 2, 23,106 8,970 .13,626 1,327 —_ 47,029 
Corresp week '94, 50,226 43,174 25,605 1.162 120,167 
Total this season, 179.604 63,738 85,717 10,347 339,408 
Season ’93-'94, 488.797 178,888 144,132 9,681 821,496 
At New York, in only moderate supply and 


fancy stock well taken. King $2@350 ® bbl, 
Winesap 2 25@3, Snow 250@375, Baldwins 1 50@ 
250, Hubbardston 150@2 25, Spy 1 50@2 25, Green- 
ings 125@2 50, Ben Davis 175@2 25, northern fcy 
selected 2 50@3 50. 

At Boston, a better feeling. Choice firm. Snow 
$2 50@3 P bbi, Greenings 1 75@2, Bs aldwins 2@2 50, 
western mixed 1 75@2, Ben Davis 2@2 12, Jonathan 
2 50@3, King 3 50@4. 


At Chicago, not active, arrivals showing de 








Do you know a good farm 
and fruit paper. when you see 
it? Let us send you the 
Rural New-Yorker this week. 


Send your address ; no money. 


The Rural New-Yorker, 
409 Pearl street, New York. 


GRANULATED BONE FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal, Crushed Oyster Shells, Calcite, Crushed Flin 
Ground? Hoot Scraps. Send for Price List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 
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From Infancy 


My daughter was troubled with scrofula. A 
swelling formed in one of her ears and broke 
open. It discharged 
freely and the 
whole side of her 
head became af- 
fected. The trou- 
ble continued ten 
years and she lost 
\; the hearing in that 


\ car. After an at- 
\E of typhoid 
SS N iver she was left 
very weak. She 


coughed saa paleo’ i a great deal. We resorted 
to Hood’s Sarsaparilla and after taking six 
bottles she was greatly improved. Now the 
sores are perfectly healed and she has “good 
in that ear.” Mrs. M. WILKINSON, 
Get only Hood’s because 


hearing 
Parham, Tenn. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the Only True Blood Purifier prominently in 
the public eye. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. Hood & Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, 
Mass., U. S. A. 


Hood’s Pills 





act harmoniousl with 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Makes hens lay. 
Makes chickens grow. 


C Hi 
| Te Bowker 43 chattam st, BOStOn | 
Ree ABOUT IT FREE. by 








What a Lot of Eggs 


the hens lay when fed on Green 
Cut Bone! With adozen hens 






$5.00 buys one. 
SENT ON TRIAL. 180 Highest Awards received, 
Catawoyue free if you name this paper, 








US. We sell your Poultry, Veals, 
Fruits and all produce at high- 
est prices. DAILY RETURNS. For 


stenci rices and _ referen write 
F. 1. SAGE & SONS, 183 Reade Bt., N. ¥. 


INCUBATORS, 


eee eT ah coe = 


Vf) BONE and GRAIN MILLS, 


A complete line of poultry supplies at 
lowest prices.Green 
4 cut bone will 





in Winter and produce 

fertile eggs for hatch- 

4c.for catalog and valu- 
e@ information on poultry raising 
aK INCUBATOR, & BROODER C€0., 


Absolute! 
13 J Ohio St., QUINCY, ILL, eamlaaie 


” seit Regulating. 














Increase Your Eggs. 
Nothing on earth will make your hens 
lay equal toGreen Cut Bone. It wa 
increase the production 25% to 75%. 
The best machine is WEI 


STER & HANNUM’S 


GREEN BONE CUT- 


TER. Our cutter received the 
only award at the World’s Fair. 
Send for our new special circular. 
WEBSTER & HANNUM, 

Cazenovia, N. Y. - 
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fair, prices steady. Northern Spy 
$2 50a@3 50, Ben Davis 125@2, Kings 2@3, Green- 
ings 242580, Jonathan 250@350, Snow 3a@3 75, 
Winesaps 175¢250, Talman Sweets 2@3, Pound 
Sweets 2@2 50, 20-0z 1 T5a2 75. 


THE POTATO TRADE. 


The Market Assuming a More Settled Condition. 

The colder andin many cases frosty Weather 
which has prevailed throughout the country is 
proving a benefit to the potato trade by enhancing 
thé keeping qualities of good grades and show- 
ing up the defects of the poorer lots. Although 
no great improvement can be reported it is a 
fact that stock well protected and in good 
condition on arrival at the markets, is held at 
steadier prices. On the other hand, potatoes 
which have been shipped in unlined cars and 
carelessly handled show the natural tendency 
toward weakness. Dealers are putting away 
some of the best grades for future use, while 
holders of inferior stuff are anxious to unload 
and name low prices in hopes of attracting sales. 
In the New York market, trading is largely in 
state potatoes .and prices still remain low. At 
Chicago receipts are rather lighter but ample for 
the demand. 

At New York, general weakness prevails, but 
vhoice unfrosted stock is steadier. Me Hebrons 
¢1a1 12 P sack, LI in bulk 90e@i P bbl, N Y Rose 
and Hebrons 80@90c, Burbanks 75@85e, N Y and N 
J 75a85e Pp sack. 

At Boston, receipts »,oderate, but demand light 
and prices unchanged. Aroostook Hebrons 3@ 
35c P bu, N H Hebrons .25@30c, Burbanks and 
White Stars 30@338e, Vt and Me 33as5e, N Y white 
stock 25@28c. 

At Chicago, receipts not so large but ample. 
Holders of poor stock accept low prices to clean 
up. Ch to fey Burbanks 22a24c P bu, com to good 
20a21c, good to ch Hebrons 21.4@23c, com to fair 194 
20e, ch Rose 19@22c, com to ch Peerless 19¢22e, 
mixed 16@22c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE [MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS 

NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry in fair de- 
mand. Chickens l0a@lic P Ibl w, lla@l2cd w. tur- 
keys 12@13¢ | w, 13@l5c d w, geese 10alic! w, lla 
12¢c d w, strictly fresh exgs 27@28¢ Pp dz, cold stor- 
age 19@20e. Potatoes 85.<95¢e P bbl, white onions 
60@65e P bu, red and yellow 55@60c, turnips 20@ 
2e, celery 75a@80c P dz, cabbage $250@275 p 
100, apples 125@2 P bbl. Western corn 44a46c 
®% bu, oats 26@28c, rye 49@5lc, wheat 59a@65c, bran 
15@15 50 P ton, cottonseed 17 50@18 50, middlings 
16 50.@17 50, loose hay 14 50@16, baled timothy 14@ 
15 50, clover 12 50@13 50, oat straw 7@8, rye 8@9. 
Good to best beef steers 5',@71!,c P th, veal calves 
6a7c, milch cows 28@32 ea, hogs 3a4c, sheep 6@7e, 
hides 6@12c # fh, calfskins 40a@70c ea. 

At Syracuse, potatoes in carlots I@%3c Pp 
bu, onions 15@25c, turnips 20@25c, rutabagas 40@ 
50c, cabbage $1 50@2 P 100, cucumbers 1 P dz, beets 
25@30e P bu, carrots 15@20c, parsnips 40@50e, cauli- 
flower 75c@1 P dz,squash Wa@7ic P 100 ths,celery 25@ 
30c P dz. Chickens 9@10c ® ib 1 w, 12@14e d w, tur- 
keys 9¢ 1 w,10@12ec d w,ducks 9@10e 1 w,13@14e d w, 
beef 6@8c, hogs 54@6c, mutton 5@7c, lambs 9c, mileh 
cows 25@45 ea, hides 5@6c P tb, tallow 3@4c. Cotton- 
seed meal 20221 P ton, bran 15@17, middlings 17, 
loose hay 10@15, baled 12@16, oat straw 7@8, rye 9 
@ll. 

OHIO—At Columbus, live stock quiet and 
steady. Good to best steers $3 50@3 80 py 100 ths, 
veal 3 50@5, hogs 350@375, sheep 250@3, milch 
eows 25@35 ea, fine unwashed wool 8a4%c ® bb, 
med and coarse 12@1l4c, fine washed 12@14c, cured 
hides 64@7}c P tb. Little doing in seeds, Timothy 
415 ® 100 tbs. Potatoes abundant and easy. He- 
brons, Burbanks and Rose potatoes 25@28c ® bu, 
onions 30c, cabbage 2 50 # 100, h p beans 125 Pp 
bu, apples 1 25@2 ® bbl, Cape Cod cranberries 8@ 
850. Poultry fairly steady. Chickens 6@5jc # 
Ib 1 w, 6@7}c d w, turkeys 6@6}c [I w, 7@7}c d w, 
ducks 5@6c | w, 6@7c dw, geese 25@40c ea 1 w, 
fresh eggs 174@18e P dz. 

At Toledo, baled timothy hay $13@14 # ton, 
loose 15@16, oat straw 6a6 25, rye 9@10, cottonseed 
mea! 19420, bran 19420, middlings 17@18. Potatoes 
easy, Burbanks, Hebrons and Rose 25@27e P bu, 
white and yellow onions 40@45c, red 38@40c, tur- 
nips 90e@1 P bbl, cabbage 3@350 P 100, Baldwin 
and Greening apples 2 50@2 75 ® bbl, cranberries 
8@8 50, parsnips 125, carrots 1, beets 1. Poultry 
fairly active. Hens 6@7c P fhl w, 8@9e d w, tur- 
keys 6@7c 1 w, 8@9e d w, geese 65a70c ea, strictly 
fresh eggs 20@21ic # dz, cold storage 15@17c. 

At Cleveland, vegetables in fair demand. Bur- 
banks and Rose 20@25c P bu, red and yellow 
onions 35@40c, cabbages $2 50@3 50 P 100, apples 2 
@2 75 ® bbl, clover seed 7 95 ® 100 ths, alfalfa 8 40, 
loose hay 16@17 P ton, baled timothy 14 50@i6, 
oat 6 50@7 50, wheat 550@6, bran 14, shorts 13. 
Poultry quiet after the heavy Thanksgiving de- 
mand. Chickens 6@8&c P ih 1 w, 7}@9}¢c dw, tur- 
keys 8@8jc 1 w, 10@10)c d w, ducks 9@9jc 1 w, 10} 
@llc d w, geese 50@75e ea, strictly fresh eggs 20 
@2ic # dz, cold storage 16@18c, solution 14@l65e. 


crease, outlet 
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Good to best steers 3 2h@4 ~ 100 ths, veal calves 
5 2h@5 75, hogs 3 60@3 70, sheep 250@3, lambs 3 50 
@4 50, milch cows 35@45 ea, unwashed wool 9@ 
l4c P tb. Bran 14421425 Pp ton, middlings 13 0@ 
16 50, loose hay 14¢16, baled timothy 13 50@15 50, 
oat straw 6@6 25, rye 6a@7. 

Aft Cincinnati, ch timothy hay $15 P ton, Nol 
14@14 50, clover ll@l2, oat straw 445, rye 5a6, 
bran 11 25@11 50, middlings 11 75@12 50. Ch onions 
2a30c P bu, potatoes Wasve, turnips Ta@s%se Pp 
bbl, parsnips 1 25@1 50, carrots T4asoc, beets 1@ 
125. Eggs lés@lic p dz, chickens 6a@ice P Ib, 
ducks 74c, turkeys 6}@74c, geese 445 P dz. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, ch tim- 
othy hay $16@16 50 P ton, mixed clover 13@13 50, 
prairie 9@10, rye straw 124@1250, wheat 7@7 50, 
nearby fresii eggs 24@25¢ Pp dz, western newlaid 
24c, ice-house 14@17c, hens 8c P tbh 1 w,%a9¥ecd 
w, turkeys 8@9c l w, 9@12e dw. Apples 242509 
bbl, faney grades 2 5043 50, grapes 12a15¢ P bskt, 
Cape Cod cranberries 750¢9 ~ bbl, Early Rose po- 
tatoes 25c P bu, fair to good stock 20¢@23c, onions 
30@35e, cabbage 2754325 p 100. turnips 35@40e 
y bu. 

At Pittsburg, white potatoes 25@30¢ P bu, yel- 
low onions 354@40c, cabbage T5ca@$l p bbl, apples 
175a2 Pp bbl, cranberries 250a@275 4 bx,. grapes 
20@25¢e P bskt. No 1 timothy hay 16@16 25 P ton, 
clover mixed 14504475, prairie 11@11 50, wheat 
straw 7@7 25, oat 675a7. Strictly fresh eggs 0@ 
23e PY dz, ice-house 16@17c, chickens 50a60e P pr 
lw, 10@lle P ha w, ducks 70@80e 1 w, 4@lie dw 
turkeys 8a9c1 w, 1l@i2ec d w. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


New York State—At Albany, best grades 
held firmly. Good to ech ecmy 24@25e Pp tb, 
dairy 224@234,.c.—At Syracuse, fairly active for 


choice butter. Good,tojch cmy20@22c,dairy 17@20e. 

At New York, under rather lighter receipts of the 
choicest grades a somewhat better feeling has de- 
veloped, 2c being paid readily for extras and a 
few gilt-edge lots a shade higher. Dairy and 
lower grades sell moderately. NY and Pa extra 
emy 22@23e ® ib, Elgin and other western extras 
23c, western firsts 21@211¢c, seconds 1741814ce,N Y 
dairy half tubs extras 20%,@2I1e, firsts 18@19c, west- 
ern dairy firsts 14@lic, seconds 114%4@12%c, June 
faetory firkins 13%4@l4c, tubs extras ldc, firsts 12@ 
12%c. Small selected lots usually command a pre- 
mium of le over these prices. 

The N Y mercantile exchange is opposed to 
the use of oleomargarine in the government serv- 
ice. Ata special meeting held late last week res- 
olutions to this effect were passed and copies 
ordered sent to the president, and secretaries of 
war, navy, agriculture and treasury. The im- 
mediate cause of this action was the discovery 
that some of the stuff had been found at a freight 
depot marked for the U SS Texas. 

Ohio—At Columbus, a strong feeling $prevails 
among holders. Good toch Ohio cmy li@i%e p 
Ib, rolls 11@12c.—At Cleveland, fairly active, fancy 
firm. Good toch cmy 18@22c, dairy 12@1%c.—At 
To.edo, steady and firm. Good to ch emy 18@20c, 
dairy 15@16e.—At Cincinnati, fcy Elgin emy 2c, 
Ohio emy 17@20c, ch dairy 11@12c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fey emy ruling 
firm. Western extra cmy 23',@24c P th,fairto prime 
19@23c, fancy prints 24a 25c.—At Pittsburg,fey emy 
24@25, Ohio fancy 22@23¢, fair to ch dairy 15@16e. 

At Boston, the week in butter has ruled quiet, 
but prices are well sustained on the best grades. 
Quotations for round lots of 20 to50 tubs are as 
follows: Vt and N H emy assorted sizes 22@23c p 
tb, northern N Y 22@23c, eastern 19@20c, western 
20@22c, northern firsts 18@19c, seconds 14@]6c, ex- 
tra Vt dairy 19c, N Y 18c, firsts 15@17c, western 
dairies 12c. Prints 1@2c premium over above 
prices. 

At Chicago, the market is quotably steady, al- 
though demand is restricted on most grades. 
Supplies are moderate and holders inclined to 
confidenve on best lots. Good to extra emy 22\%2¢ 
® ib, firsts 19@2ic, imt cmy 15@lic, extra dairies 
(Cooley’s) 19¢,common to good 13@1é€c, packing 
stock 7@10c. 

The Cheese Trade. : 

New York State—At Albany, steady under good 
demand. Full cream cheddars 914@10%c ® fb, 
flats 9@10c, pound skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 14@1414c. 
—At Syracuse, fairly active. Full cream ched- 
dars 104%4@1l1c, flats 10@11c, pound skims 9@10c. 

At New York, aslight easing off of prices is 
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ND FODDER-CUTTERS 0f all sizes, 
AND FOORE pay a ever includ- 
ing Carriers, both straight and 
angle, of any length uired. 4 
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Strange 


waste of harness and_ shoe-leather! 
Vacuum Leather Oil zs des¢. Get a can 
at a harness- or shoe-store, 25c a half- 
= to $1.25 a gallon; book ‘‘ How to 

ake Care of Leather,’’ and swob, both 
free ; use enough to find out; if you 
don’t like it, take the can back and get 
the whole of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm mas 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. ¥. 





Climax 
Oil 
Heater 


Four 4-in. burn- 
ers; one or more 
can be used, ac- 
cording to heat 
required ; cook- 
ing holes on top; castings all nickeled; 
large radiating surface; great heating 
capacity ; height, 26 inches. 


Price only $7.50, freight prepaid, and the money 
will be returned if not all we claim for it. Our cata- 
of all sizes of heaters is free. 


CLIMAX MANUPACTURING CO.. 





23 Lake 8t., Chicago. 





“FRENCH BUHR MILLS 










28 sizes and styles. Every mill warranted, 
For ~1! Kinds of Grinding... 


A boy can operate and keep” + 
in order. “Book on Mills” 
andsamplemesalFREE. —_- 

All kinds mill machinery, Flour ~ 
gill, built, roller or buhrsystem, 


Reduced Prices for’95. 6 F 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO.,5=-“Stegeat 
99 Day Street, indianapolis, tnd 











suunsers FEED MULLS 
BURR-STONE 
are the best constructed, least complicated 
and fastest grinding milis yet produced. 
fA They were granted the highest possible 
award at the World's Columbian 
m Exposition in 1893 fer 
Ary Extreme Simplicity, Ac- 
ceptable Work and Low 
Send 2c. stamp for our 


LEONARD DBD. HARRISON, 
Box \, New Haven, Conn. 














SATISFACTION 4 
i} GUARANTEED. 





Planter | 
iTake Heed 


eS 

@, You can’t afford to plant seeds that are not 

@ known to be reliable. URPEE’S are LIVE 

3 REEDS 70 risk in planting them. Send for ¢ 

@ Burpee’s Farm Annual. Tells what to plant for ¢ 
profit or pleasure. Free if you mean to purchase ¢ 

@ uit you_don’t, 10 cents. 

eo W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Phila., Pa. ; 
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MONEY TO BURN 


If you will use your spare time during the week 
selling our specialties in seed Potatoes. 


No Competition—others don’t have them. 
Salary or Commission, Local or Traveling. 


GENESEE VALLEY SEED COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
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ous STILL KING 


THE BIT OF BITS. e 
Will con 
vicious a — 
Sales Greater Than Ever. 
Sample mailed XC for $i 00 
oun $1.50. e 


Bits 50 ots. extra. 


ON 6O., "Afist™ 
















noticed on best grades, due to lack of demand. 
Full cream York state large fey 9%@10e P tb for 
colored and white and 10144@10%c¢ for smalldo. 
Good to ch small 914@10%gc, part skims, Chenango 
Co TaTee, full skims 2),a@3ce. 

Ohio—At Columbus, supplies ample. NY full 
cream Cheddars 115,¢ P Ib,Ohio factory 1042¢,Swiss 
17c, limsburger 13c.—At Cleveland, in fair demand 
and steady. Full cream cheddars 1014@11%4¢, flats 
9a10¢c,skims 5@7144c.—At Toledo,moderately active. 
Full im cheddars 9@lic, flats 8@8I%4c, pound 
skims 7a8e, imt Swiss il@12c.—At Cincinnati, 
moderate. Good to prime Ohio flat 9144@10c,family 
favorite 10@1044c, Young America 1014@1le. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, qriet at steady 
prices. N Y factory, new ch small 1ll@ii4ye p tb, 
fair to good on a11%4¢, ch large 1012@1034c,fair to 
good 9,¢1014c.—At Pittsburg, new Ohio 912@10c, 
NY f0',a I11K0, limburg rer 10@10%%4c. 

At Boston, demand light for all grades, with 
prices unchanged. N Y full cream small sizes Ile 
® tb, large 1014¢, firsts 8144@914c, Vt small, extra llc, 
large 1012c¢, sage clieese 1114c, skims 3@5c, full 
cream Clio flats 91,@10'4e. 

At Chicago, the ruling is quiet, 
steadiness prevails in the market. Full cream 
western twins 8%4@914c, cheddars 84@8%c, 
Young America 91249%4¢, small flat filled cheese 
7@74c, new No 1 Swiss 101,@l11c, brick 814@9%ec. 
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For Equable [ilk Freights. 


EVIDENCE BEFORE THE 
COMMISSION—$100, 000 
TRANSPORTATION 
PETITIONERS. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ANNUALLY TO A SINGLE 
CONCERN—STRONG CASE FOR 


The milk producers’ association is making a val- 


iant fight in N Y before the interstate commerce 
commission. Evidence at great length has been 
introduced, with arguments and deliberations of 


the commission following meriting the closest at- 
tention. Testimony goes to show that milk pro- 
ducers in the country contiguous to N Y city are 
greatly discriminated against in the matter of 
high freight rates. 


Pres Charles R. Bull testified that through 
the uniform rates adopted by the — rail- 
roads which brought the milk from west- 
ern counties into competition with farmers 
only a few miles from the city, his income from 
three farms which he owns had fallen from one- 
quarter to one-third of what it had been 10 years 
ago. He corroborated the former testimony that 
farms in Orange county had fallen in value be- 


cause the 
from tlic 


city market had been glutted with milk 
west. Gilbert Carpenter of the Monroe 


dairy ass’n said that out of gross receipts of $93,704 
from s.iles, 20,628 were paid to the Erie company 
for freight on milk shipped a distance of 49 miles. 
The 1 yays are making a weak fight, their testi- 
mony going to show that no articles other than 
milk and cream are carried at the same rate 
over various distances. 

The Lackawanna’s annual gross receipts from 
the milk traffic are more than $500,000. Of this 
amouit, according to the president of the West- 
cott express company and of the Produce Dis- 


patch, which company handles the milk traffie on 
the Lackawanna, 20 per cent of this amount goes 
to the Produce Dispatch. This testimony was 
extracted only after the sharpest kind of ques- 
tioning on the part of the petitioners’ attorney, 
and the witness finally admitted that the milk 
traflic had increased 1000 per cent during the last 
few years, while the actual expense of the much- 
talked-of special facilities did not aggregate 
more than $25,000 annually. The money returns 
for the first nine months of the year amounted to 
more than those for the entire year ’%. Pres 
Westcoit identified an agreement with the rail- 
road, which in effect restricted him to charging 
for milk transportation the rates enforced by com- 
petitiye companies. He admitted that the reduc- 
tion in ’86 of 3c p can was made after a meeting 
of the milk carrying companies had been held. At- 
torney Choate sought to establish, at least through 
impliction, that the rates were theresult of amu- 
tual agreement on the part of the railways. 

The special facilities for the carrying of milk on 
the Lehigh cost $107,823 during ’94. The testimony 
of officials of this line covering added expense 
in the milk service, only emphasized the shallow- 
ness of the claims of the railroads when the situa- 
tion as a whole is considered. To his plea that 
the added cost made the expense of moving a 
milk train 35e p mile, itis patent to all that it 
must cost six times as much to move a train 300 
miles, or from the western part of York state, as 
it does a distance of 50 miles. He admitted this, 
but insisted in an ambiguous manner that gen- 
eral conditions were different. 

The petitioning association is seeking to estab- 
lish a reasonably graded rate which will put all 
milk producers using the New York and New Jer- 
sey railway system on equal footing. While the 
general freight agent of the Lehigh valley testifi- 
ed that no complaints had ever been received 
from the producers using his line as to unfairness 
of prevailing rates, it was elicited from him, how- 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





ever, that shippers, generally speaking, were not 
concerned in the grievances of the nearby farm- 
ers. That as they are mostly distant producers, 
their interest is really against a cheapening of the 
short haul rates. 

One of the interesting witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion was Dudley Evans, manager of the Wells- 
Fargo express, who admitted that as long ago as 
*88 his company made a contract with one of the 
railroads whereby it was obliged to charge double 
rates for carrying milk. Substantially, this is a 
prohibitory rate, leaving the business entirely in 
the control of the railway company. 

The reasons the transportation companies set 
forth why they should not be disturbed in their 
present mcthods of doing business were protrayed 
in these columns some time ago, also New York 
tariffs compared with those on milk supplying the 
Boston market. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that Contractor Whiting of Boston 
testified that the customin his territory regard- 
ing milk carrying charges is based purely upon 
the principle of graduation according to distance. 
A division ticket agent of the Pennsylvania froad 
also offered testimony of this character, adding 
further weight to the shippers’ side of the case. 

It is the policy of the condensed milk com- 
panies, according to the testimony of W. J. Rogers, 
secretary of the New York condensed milk 
pany, tosecure their supplies at points as remote as 
practicable from the city. As a reason given, it 
was urged that according to the experiences of 
his own company, milk produced in the vicinity 
of large cities was not of sufficiently rich quality 
for condensing purposes, owing to the use to a 
certain extent, of brewers’ grains and other 
cheap cattle foods. He saidthe freight on con- 
densed milk is 10@12¢ P 100 ibs, while on ordinary 
fluid milk the tariff fur forty quart bottles in a 
box is 32c. Milton Sanford, a N Y dealer, testified 
that most of the milk consumed in the city 
comes from regions more than 150 miles distant, 
whereas 10 years ago the bulk came from Orange 
and Westchester counties. He added that since 
the western men have come into competition, the 
market is glutted 10 months out of 12, ascribing it 
to the increased supply because , uniform railway 
rates allow outlying farmers to ship milk in its 
raw state instead of converting it into butter and 
cheese as formerly. 

The defendant railroads lay much stress upon 
the increased population of New York and ad- 
joining cities, maintaining that through the in- 
adequate milk supply from nearby territory, it 


became necessary to push further out. There isa 
delicious ambiguity in the manner in which the 


railroads insist that the milk traffic is so peculiar 
in its necessities that it demands a chiurge ofa 
uniform rate. Officers of some of the roads justi- 
fied the fact that they make more profit on milk 
than any other article, on the ground that they 
had never heard any complaint from consumers, 
and in some instances practically admit that be- 


cause coal rates, for example, do not pay, the 
loss must in a measure be made up by milk. Com- 
missioner Morrison announced that after the 


close of last week no further testimony would be 


heard until Dee. 


The Pennsylvania State College, 


Four Courses in Agriculture. 








INSTRUCTION FREE. 


Short Courses Begin January 8, 1896. Regu- 
lar Course Sept. 9, 1896. 
For full particulars address G. C. WATSON, Profes- 


sor of Agriculture, State Coilege, Ceitre County, Pa. 
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BY STEAM -—] 
With the MODEL 


Excelsior Incubater. 

Simple, Perfect, Self-Regu- 
lating. Thousands in success- 
ful operation. Guaranteed to 
hatch a larger percentage of| 
fertile eggs at less cost than 
any other Hatcher. Lowest 
ae ced first-class Matcher 

GEO. H. STAH 

114te 122 8. Gth St., Quincy, i, 
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Late Improvements. All Money Makers. 
LOOMIS & NYMAN., Tiffin, Ohio. 
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Gabled Field and Hog Fence, 


24 to 58 inches high; Greet we Picket Lawn Fence 

Poultry, Garden and t Fence; Steel Gates, 
Steel Fosse and Steel Rais, "Tree. Flower and Tomato 
Guards; Steel Wire Fence Board. etc. Catalogue free. 


DeKALB FENCE CO., & High St., DeKalb, Hl. 


oy Td Baling Presses 


88 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 


46 Inch Bell 
Feed Gpening = #4 













Power Leverage 64to1 “2¥ STEEL 
Send for 64 page illustrated catalogue, 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Sil. 
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fair Award. 
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READ IT AND SEE HOW MONEY 
CAN BE SAVED. 
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We print herewith a list of some of the leading publica- 
tions which we can furnish in combination with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. In every case o- sub- 
secribers Can save money by ordering other papers of us. 
The prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in foreign 
countries. The first column gives the cost when the two 
publications are taken separately; the second column the 
reduced price at which we furnish the publications named 
when taken in combination with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST each for one year. 


Cost Our 

Separately. Price. 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, $5.00 $4.05 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Weekly, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Young People, New York, 3.00 2.75 
Tri-Weekly World, New York, 2.00 1.55 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.00 1.25 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 4.00 3.50 
The Century, New York, 5.00 4.50 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 2.50 1.75 
Scientific American, New York, 4.00 3.50 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
McClure’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
Christian Herald, New York, 2.50 2.00 
Review of Reviews, New York, 3.50 3.00 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass., 2.75 2.25 


Farm Poultry, semi-monthly, Boston, Mass., 2.00 1.75 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, LIL, 3.00 2.50 
Inter Ocean, Chicago, IIL, . 2.00 1.25 
Dairy World, Chicago, II1., 2.00 1.50 
Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago, IIL, 2.00 1.50 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 L75 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
Press, Columbus, Ohio, 1.50 1.35 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohie, 2.00 1.60 
Record, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.40 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 150 1.10 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio, 2.00 1.50 
Household Realm, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 140 
Commercial Gazette, twice a week, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 2.00 1.30 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.00 1.30 
Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.00 1.50 
Arthur’s Home Magazine,Philadelphia,Pa., 2.00 1.50 
Peterson’s Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa., 2.00 1.75 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis., 2.00 1.80 
The Constitution, Atlanta, Ga., 2.00 1.85 
Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky., 2.00 1.80 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich., 2.00 1.75 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich., 2.00 1.40 


All subscribers are entitled to our “Almanac” for 1896, 
on payment of but 10 cents additional to the above com- 
bination price, for packing and postage. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you 


American Agriculturist, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
23 Eberly Bik., Columbus, Ohio. 
78 Columbian Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. ~~ 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


To all NEW SUBSCRIBERS to this journal for 1896, 
whose names reach us before January 1, 1896, we will send 
the numbers for the remainder of this year FREE from 
the time their subscriptions are received. 

This is a special iuducement that is offered at no other 
eeason of the year, and we ask as a favor that our readers 
show this offer to their friends and neighbors and ask 
them to subscribe. 

Asan inducement to get up a club, we will send this 
journal one year free to any one sending us three new 
yearly subscribers at $1 each. 

Now is the most favorable time for getting subscribers, 
and we trust that all our friends will enter at once upon 
an energetic canvass and make good use of the above 
offer. 








NEW YORK. 


Farmers’ Meetings to Occur 





sETWEEN NOW AND JAN 1, 1896. 

Under this head are given the dates, places of 
meeting and names and addresses of secretaries 
of the various national, state and district farmers’ 
organizations which will hold meetings during 
the coming winter. Announcements of institutes 
and grange meetings of purely local interest will 
be made under separate headings. 

National wool growers’ ass’n at Ebbitt house, 
Washington, D C, Dee 4 W. G. Markham, 
Avon, N Y. 

YORK STATE INSTITUTES COMPLETE. 
DECEMBER. Seneca, Seneca Falls, 23-24 


Delaware, Franklin, 2 a Sates 

Treadwell, 3. Sprin 24-25 

Clinton, Peru, 2-3 Sullivan, ‘Blooming- 
Schoharie, Central burg, 24-25 
Bridge, 2.3 Orange, Bullville, 27-28 
*" " Breakabeen, 4-5 Seneca, Waterloo, 27-28 
Delaware. Hamden, 45 “ Ovid Center, 28-29 

Clinton, Chazy, 4-5 Tompkins, Trumans- 
“ —Ellenburg Sta, 6-7 burg, 29-30 
Schoharie, Cobleskill, 67 Orange, Unionville, — 29-30 
“ Richmondville, 9 Ontario, Phelps, 30 


Franklin, North Bangor, 9-10 FEBRUARY. 
ae = ee Monroe, Pittsford, i 
Franklin, Moira," —li-iz Prange, Wallkill, | 34 
» a - Rockland, Spring Valley, 
— State dairy 16-11 Genesee, Batavia, 3-4 
rie, ron, 4-5 
Erie, Hamburg, iy : Suffolk, , Riverhead, 5-6 
sa Niagara, Lockport, 6-7 
— Cena 13 Westchester, forktown, 78 
a e Sidney 12 Erie, Williamsville, 78 
oe . ry 
Seenanee, ~~ . = oe ee ” 
Jhautauqua, erman 4 hie i 
St Lawrence, Massena, 13-14 Dutchess, “yt iis 
Otsego, Edmeston, 3-1 UL - a erst — 12:13 
St Lawrence, Herman, 16 C ster, Hig dlant 
“ Lisbon Center 16 attaraugus, Franklin- 
ts Edwards. ® ville, 13-14 
rm Edwardsville a Cattaraugus, Olean, 14-15 
Chenango, Mt Upton, 16-17 Reseess, Rhinebeck, al 
Chautauqua, James- olumbia, Stockport, 7 
town, 6-17 Allegany, Belfast, 17-18 
Chenango, Afton, 17-18 — East Green- 18-19 
St Lawrence, Hain- Alles , 
mond, 18-19 legany, Hume, 18-19 
Cattaraugus, Randolph, 18-19 Washington, Green- 19-20 
Broome, — 13 Washington, Easton, 20 
Erie, Collins Center, my Ww yoming, Pike, } 
Chenango, Oxford, 02 sie 
Jefferson, faFargovilte, 23 20-2 ae, Valiey 21-22 
« PR Yenter, 23- = Rensselaer, West Sand ia 
Madison, Earlville 23-24 . _ 
Orleans, Medina, " 23-24 Ontario, East Bloom- ¥ 
Mattison, —z, 26-27 my. wa Avon He 
Saratoga, Burnt Hills, 26 Steuben, Wayla land, 26 


Clifton Park, 27-28 
. , ti. Montgomery, Fonda, 26-27 
Albany, Becker’s Cor Livingston, Dansville, 27-28 


oe 2 Herkimer, Herkimer, 28-29 


ey ae 4 Steuben, Hornelisville, 28-29 
Oneida, Vernon, 30-31 MARCH. 
Montgomery, Haga- Allegany Alfred Center, 2-3 
mans, J 30-31 Otsego,R Richfield Springs, 2-3 
JANUARY. * Unadilla Forks, 3 
Montgomery, Johns- Allegany, Angelica, 3-4 
town, 2-3 Oneida, Boonville, $ 
Oneida, Camden, 23 Allegany, Canaseraga, 
Jefterson, Belleville, 34 Steuben, Cohocton, 6] 
Montgomery, Glen, 4 Lewis, Turin, 6-7 
Oswego, Pulaski, 6-7 “ Lowville, 9-10 
Herkimer. Newport, 67 Steuben, Bath, 9-10 
Oneida, Chadwicks, 7 Lewis, Denmark, ll 
Oswego, Central Square, 7 Tioga, Nichols, 11-12 
Oneida, Higginsville, 8 Jefferson, Depauville, 12 
Oswego, Fulton, 8&9 Tioga, Oswego, 13-14 
Oswego, Hannibal, 9-10 Oswego, Lacona, 13-14 
Madison, De Ruyter, 9-10 Tioga, Berkshire, 16 
ba ayne, W vleott, 0-11 “ Spencer, 16 
Cortland, Cortland, 10-11 Tompkins, Dryden, 17 
Marathon, 13-14 Schoharie, Jefferson, 16-17 
Ww ay ne, Williamson, 13. Schuyler, Odessa, 17-18 
Lakeside, 14 Tompkins, Freeville, 18 
Broome, Union, - Schoharie, Gilboa, 18-19 
Wayne, Kose, 5-16 a ie Margaret- 
Broome, Harpersville, i516 ville, 19 
Onondaga, Jordan, li Seneca, Lodi, 19 
Baldwins- Cay uga Locke, 19-20 
ville, 18 Dresserville, 20 
Broome, Deposit, 17-18 Schuyler, Reynolds- 
Onondaga, Fayette- ville, 20-21 
ville, 20-21 Orange, Walden, 20-21 
Orange, Otisville, 20-21 Cayuga, Sennett, 21 
Onondaga, Mareellus, 21-22 “ Ira, 23-24 
Skaneateles, 22-23 Schuyler, Tyrone, 23-24 
Sullivan, Monticello, 22-23 





Altamont, Albany Co o, Nov 23—The fall 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





crops are all secured in this vicinity in good 
condition. Buckwheat in the Helderburg 
towns has been an immense crop but it has 
sold very low. Hay also lower than it. was 
earlier in the season. Our farmers recently 
got their first view of a carload of Canada 
lay 4 = to our village. Butter is doing 
better. armers are improving the fine 
weather in finishing up their plowing. The 
long-continued drouth has shown our water 
works system to be all right, as not only have 
our villagers had plenty of pure water but the 
D & HER has had a constant supply, this 
being the only watering station that has not 
failed within 50 miles or more of Albany. Mr 
Conover, living west of herein Knox, recently 
sold his farm stock and moved to Spring- 
field, Mass. Cows sold for $19 to 22, horses 
from 11 to 32 per head. 

Bethlehem, Albany Co Oo, Nov 23—The wells 
are low on account of the drouth. Most farm- 
ers have finished husking their corn. There 
were not as many husking bees as usual but 
there were two last week. Mrs Isaac Van Al- 
len, who had a stroke of paralysis, does not 
improve very fast and her recovery is doubt- 
ful. Farmers are all engaged in plowing. 


Brunswick, Rensselaer Co Oo, Nov 23—Farm- 
ers are pretty well done with fall work. The 
drouth is broken and springs and creeks are 
in good shape again. The ag trade is still 
brisk at the- steamboat dock. Prices have 
ranged low all fall. Farmers complain about 
low. prices, but not of large crops. With the 
exception of hay crops have been very good. 
Milk dealers are having a good deinand for 
milk, while prices range the same as last year, 
6c per qt retail. New milch cows are in fair 
demand at $35 to 45. A good deal of rye was 
sown late this fall on account of the dry 
spell. Some pieces just coming up. What 
the result will be remains to be seen. The farm 
implements, horses, cattle, etc, comprising 
the estate of the late H. J. Van Arnum will 
be sold at public auction Tuesday, Nov 26. 


Chazy, Clinton Co of, Nov 23—The past sea- 
son this section has poem favored with unusual 
crops except apples, which are much below 
an average. Prices for grain and potatoes 
were never lower than at present. Although 
we have had but a few small showers during 
the past few months, fall plowing and work 
in general is well along. <A farmers’ institute 
occurs at West Chazy Dec 4-5. One of the 
speakers is John Gould of Ohio. His subject 
is Building silos and how to fill them, also 
rene corn and small fruit on the farm. Mr 
Gould’s views are broad and advanced and it 
is hoped there will be a large attendance of 
farmers. Such gatherings and agricultural 
papers are indispensable to the successful 
farmer in these times when competition is so 
strong. 


Canastota, Madison Co 0, Nov 23—Quite a 
number of farmers in this vicinity have leased 
rights to parties who. will drill for oil and 
gas. In case the search is successful tie farm- 
ers are to receive $100 for each well as well 
as one-eighth of all the gas or oil obtained. 


Carmel, Putnam Co a, Nov’ 22—A herd of 
cattle said to be affected with tuberculosis 
has been discovered in this town and the case 
has been reported to the ofticers at Albany. 
The average price farmers recieved for milk 
last month was $1.15 per can of 40 qts. Heavy 
rains of late had started streams which have 
been dry for weeks. Most of our farmers are 
holding their apples for a better price. A. C. 
Hazen is making many improvements around 
his farm. Three of our oldest residents have 
died since our last report: Andrew Applo, 
aged 72, Elbert N. Ga Nun, 71, and James 
Wixson, 74. David Parrent, who is past 88, 
has been very sick. Leon Hotchkiss has gone 
to Delaware Co after a drove of cows. Im- 
provements are being made on the Springsteel 
farm. Coleman Austin of the Falls has 
bought the farm owned by the late Oliver 
Jones in Somers. Consideration about $6000. 


Elmira, Chemung Co GQ, Nov 23—Farmers 
have their work well along except fall plow- 
ing. It has been dry for that and little has 
been done. Streams are very low. Stock 
looks well. Winter grain small. Corn and 
ie sa large crops. Potatoesslow sale. But 
ew apples in this vicinity. Oats a good crop. 
Dogs kalling sheep very badly and most sheep- 
men are selling their animals and prsperin 
to keep cows. Fresh cows in good demant 
and bring $35 to 40. Hugh Kettle of Troy, 
Pa, and Frank May of Elmira have purchased 
the G. Manley creamery in this city. 

Guilderland, Albany Co G, Nov 23—Farmers 
have their fall work about finished. However 





little plowing has been done. Cider mills 
have been very busy. Apples rotting badly 
Potatoes cheap. Hay scarce, none to sell and 
none to be ace from here to New York. 
Grain cheap. he new Reform church in 
Guilderland Mie will be dedicated Thanks- 
giving. H.G. Astrander’s barn burned Oct 30. 
Loss $1000 on building and contents. Insured 
for 550 in town insurance company. Alli the 
gristmills in town are forced to their utmost 
capacity to keep up with their orders. 

Maine, Broome Co 0, Nov 23—The follow- 
ing sales of farm property are reported: 
Laura A. Moreau to Charles E. Rozell 100 
acres, $1700; Henry Moreau to Milo Blair 28 
acres, 800. Farmers are selling their summer 
butter at 20c per Ib, about 2c lower than last 
year at this time. W. F. Ingerson has bought 
a horse power to run his separator and feed 
cutter. Many people predict that the electric 
road now in process of construction from 
Binghamton to Union will be pushed on up 
the valley of the Nanticoke to Maine and per- 
haps to Glen Aubrey in another year. Frank 
Pollard and Robert A. Taylor are pioneers in 
building silos in this township. Both are en- 
thusiastic over their success with them. The 
light rains have not affected wells or streams 
perceptibly as yet. Should winter close in 
without heavy rains the situation will be criti- 
cal. 

Northumberland, Saratoga Co oO, Nov 23— 
Farmers did some plowing before the cold 
weather set in. Fifteen boatloads of potatoes 
have been shipped and there are several boats 
to be loaded. Each boat carries from 1900 to 
2000 bbls. Saratoga creamery paid its patrons 
19¢ per lb for butter during the month of Octo- 
ber. 

Rodman, Jefferson Co 6, Nov 23—Royal 
Fuller, a prominent granger and successful 
farmer, died suddenly while milking his cows 
Nov 14. The season of 1595 has closed and 
snow covers the ground. The cattle from the 
hills are being gathered into yards and barns 
to live on prepared forage until spring. Pigs 
and turkeys are being killed preparatory to 
Thanksgiving. There will be hay enough to 
winter horses and colts. Cows will have to 
eat ensilage, grain and straw. Some crops 
are short and others in excess.of former years. 
On the whole, the husbandman has abundant 
reason for thanksgiving. The season will 
agpereienty close in this town with a course 

ctures and several concerts. A farmers’ 
institute is booked for Adams Center Dec 23 
and 24. 

Salisbury, Herkimer Co 0, Nov 25—Weather 
has been so mild that himaaee have had to 
feed very little fodder as yet. Cows selling 
at $5 to 15 per head. Corn fodder nearly all 
secured for winter feed. Buckwheat was a 
good crop. The Patrons of Husbandry held 
acandy pull at their parlors Novy 23. Mrs 
Allen Spencer has somewhat improved, hav- 
ing suffered a fracture of the hip. R. H. 
Hicks is selling a carload of apples here at 
$2 per bbl. Hogs in poor demand. 


Sloansville, Schoharie Co Oo, Nov 23—Farmers 
well along with farm work and ready for win- 
ter. The corn and buckwheat crops in this 
section were good with prices low. Mary E. 
Fuller is building a barn on the Teeple place. 
Jacob Dorn has the contract. John M. Estes 
will move onto the G. C. Crocker place and 
work the same the coming year. KR. Petteys 
killed a beef that dressed over 600 lbs recently. 
It is reported that W. J. Carey has sold his 
farm to his son Walter, who has been working 
afarm inthe town of Florida. J. G. Capper 


Free, and What Everybody Wants. 

Perfect health and strength to dare and to do, 
that’s what you want and you know it. Here is 
asure way to get it. Dr Greene, of 35 West 14th 
street, New York city, is the most successful spe- 
cialist in the world in curing nervous and chronic 
diseases. He is also the discoverer of that won- 
derful medicine, Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy. He has established a remarkable 
system of letter correspondence, by which you 
can write him§ about your complaint, telling just 
how you feel’ and stating each symptom from 
which you are suffering. He will answer your 
letter describing your case thoroughly and telling 
you a sure way to regain health and strength. 
And for ali this you have nothing to pay. He 
gives most careful attention to every letter, and 
describes each symptom so exactly that you can- 
not fail to understand precisely what ails you. 
He makes a specialty of curing patients through 
letter correspondence You have no fee to pay 
and you don’t have to leave home. Here is the 
best opportunity you ever had to get well. Will 
you accept or reject it?—[Adv. 















is buying furs again. Skunks are very plenti- 
ful in this vicinity. A better system for work- 
ing the roads is needed here. 

Ulysses, Tompkins Co oO, Nov 23—We are 
having fine weather for finishing up fall work. 
Some corn to husk yet. Itisa very good 
crop. Wheat was very much benefited by the 
late rains. The rain of Nov 8 and 9 was the 
heaviest of the season and started streams. 
Quite a good many potatoes have been stored 
in cellars and some put in pits. But very lit- 
tle fall plowing done. The roads are very 
good for this time of year. 


Wappinger, Dutchess Co a, Nov 23—There 
are a few farmers with a little corn unhusked. 
Corn is a very good crop this season. The 
print works at the Falls now have plenty of 
water and are running on fulltime. It makes 
a vast difference in the number of dollars cir- 
culating, as their weekly pay roll is up in the 
thousands. Thanksgiving season is here again 
and the various churches will hold meetings 
and offer thanks for blessings received. There 
has been considerable cider made here. The 
hustling agent for THE AGRICULTURIST has not 
put in an appearance yet this year. His 
friends are anxious to see that gray roadster 
moving about these parts. 


A Coming Show of Pet Stock—The centrol New 
York pet stock ass’n will hold its first annual 
show in the third story of the Hickox block 
on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, Dec 26, 27 
and 28. The entrance fee is for pairs 50c, for 
pens 75c. One of the longest lists of silver 
cup specials ever given by any poultry organ- 
ization will be given away at this show. A 
large list of entries has already been assured 
and many prominent poultry raisers will be 
present. The officers of the association are 
as follows: President, E. R.* Chapman, Jr; 
vice-president, Fred G. Underwood ; treasurer, 
William G. Nidorf; secretary, B. 8S. Teale. 
One of the best known judges in the country, 
J. ¥. Bicknell of Buffalo, = been secured 
to act as judge during the three days. The 
ofticers of the association feel contident of 
holding one of the largest exhibitions ever 
held in the state. 


Kirkland, Oneida Co 0, Nov 23—The recent 


snow storm tells that winter is here and the 
outlook is most discouraging. Nearly every- 
thing low and no market at all for some crops. 
Dairying has paid better this year than any- 
thing else, although there were good crops of 
everything but hay. Spring will see a good 
many farmers lose their places. Many will 
be obliged to dispose of cattle on account of 
fodder. Wheat is looking fine. Apples are in 
good demand. Farmers were pushing fall 
plowing when the snow came. The ground is 
now covered with six inches of snow. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Peconic, Nov 23—The cold wave has set 
many to housing cauliflowers. Much corn 
to husk yet. Potatoes move very. slowly, a 
good many being sold because there is no cel- 
lar room. Cabbage for seed not all buried 
yet. The green worms have been very plenty 
and have hurt cabbage and cauliflower very 
badly. Farmers have commenced killing 
hogs. Pork is low. Nothing high but taxes. 


Southold, Nov 23—Corn husking nearly done 
with a heavy yield. The ears are uncommon- 
ly large. Potatoes* not all dug. Some think 
them scarcely worth digging at 25c per bu, the 
present price. Cauliflower selling well but 
do not yield very heavily and but few are of 
first quality. Brussels sprouts very fine with 
a large acreage and fair price. 

Mattituck, Nov 23—Seed growers are put- 
ting their cabbages away for the winter. 
When that is finished farmers will have their 
work about done for this year. Some will not 
bury their cabbages, as a few tried other 
methods last winter and met with good suc- 


cess. Corn mostly husked and a good crop. 
Potatoes remain low. Cauliflower selling 
well. Turnips are very small and scarce. §. 


C. Hallock has had a large barn put upin 
place of the one destroyed by fire. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Factoryville, Wyoming Co co, Nov 23—The 
season just closing has been an exceptional 
one for the farmers in this section. While the 
ground has dried to a greater depth, drying 
up wells and springs more than for many 
ears, we have had frequent light rains that 
1ave kept the top of the ground sufficiently 
moist to produce the largest crops of nearly 
everything that we have had in many years. 
Prices are so low that farmers who have de- 
pended on their surplus crops to raise a little 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


money to pay 4 and other expenses are 
feeling very much discouraged. Those who 
have made a specialty of selling milk and 
other dairy products have done better than 
the general farmer, as these products have 
brought an average price throughout the sea- 
son and the returns are cash. The dairy farm 
er can turn nearly everything that he raises 
into money by feeding it to his cows. Farm- 
ers who take THE AGRICULTURIST or some other 
good farm paper and study them are the ones 
who succeed best. Though frequent light 
rains have been received, wells are still dry. 
Should winter set in without copious rains it 


wiil cause a great deal of hardship. Cream, 
sterilized milk and skimmilk are being pro- 
duced at the milk depot at present. Farmers 


get 3c per qt. The second term of Keystone 
academy opened last week with an increase of 
25 to 30 students, largely farmers ’ sons and 
daughters who have been busy on the farm 
through the season and now take time to ac- 
quire an education. 


Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co 0—Many of the 
farmers throughout the county are attending 
court. Some responsible parties are looking 
around here with a view to starting a canning 
factory in town. John Alden of Russell Hill 
had a potato of the Monroe seedling type of 


his own growing that weighed 3 14-16 Ibs. 
Many farmers will hold their potatoes until 
spring, hoping to realize better prices. Many 


new wells have been dug the past few weeks, 
old ones having failed. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Gladstone, Somerset Co oO, Nov 22—Judge 
Delliker and William Hillard, two of our old- 
est and best citizens, died recently. Their 
farms will both be in the market. Peter How- 
ell, the Peapack blacksmith, has sold his 106- 
acre farm near Succasunny, Morris Co for $30 
per acre. There are several abandoned farms 
between Irona and Succasunny. Strange to 
say, there are good buildings on them and the 
land is fairly good. Farmers are selling corn 
at for 35c per 100 Ibs in order to pay taxes 
which are unusually high. 

Monmouth—William Hunt, one of the 
most prominent farmers of Middlesex county, 
when called upon the other day to subscribe 
for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, said he had sev- 
eral other papers, and he did not believe this 
one could compare with the Rural New York- 
er for crop reports and markets. I suggested 
that he try the paper, and if it was not right 
to return the bill tome. I saw that he was 
avery level-headed and intelligent farmer, 
and that it was only necessary for him to 
carefully compare our paper with any and all 
others to be convinced of its superiority. 
After he had received a copy, I met him one 
Sunday at church and he said, ‘‘ Call over and 
get that dollar for the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist. It is the best market and crop reporter 
Ieversaw. Itis wonderful and the Rural 
or any other paper is nowhere beside the pa- 
per you are selling.’’ I find the same feeling 
everywhere. New Jersey farmers know a 
good thing when they see it, and while AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST has always had a big cir- 
culation in this state, the increase during the 
past year has been something tremendous. 
Pilysen Pease, General Agent. 


MARYLAND. 


Burkittsville, Frederick Co 5—Wheat grow- 
ing finely since the recent rain, but will have 
the latest start it has had for some years. 
Corn gathering well under way and _ progress- 
ing more rapidly since the rain. The fodder 
was so dry before that some farmers hauled 
water and sprinkled their shocks in the even- 
ing to be husked next day Owing to the late- 
ness of wheat many are sowing the shock 
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rows to wheat after the fields are cleared 
county commissioners have taken u 
roads movement and have bought several 
Austin stone crushers, one of which isin 
operation near this place They propose to 
pike the road penne, | from this town to Gap- 
land, known in war history as Crampton Gap, 
and from this point to Arnoldstown, making 
a distance of 2; niles These roads stand in“ 
need of such improvement. It may also pre- 
vent a possible extension of the Gapland turn- 
pike into this-county. This pike reaches our 
principal shipping point and _ therefore is of 
considerable moment to those doing business 
over it. When the farmers were gathering 
their clover seed they expected to realize at 
least $5 per bu, and the prevailing low prices 
are a great disappointment to them. 

Notes from the South—Japanese plums are 
succeeding admirably in all the cotton-grow- 
ing states. An admirable succession as to the 
date of fruiting can be had by planting the 
Willard, the Abundance and the Burbank.—— 
The Kaffir corn crop this season has fully dem- 
onstrated its value for both grain and fod- 
der. A yield, even in a drouthy season, of 30 
to 50 bu of seed and a greater supply of blade 
fodder than Indian corn is a sufficient argu- 
ment for its more extended cultivation. 
Texas wool growers recently held a lively 
meeting at San Angelo. In view of the fact 
that the price of Texas wools has dropped 
from 17 to 12c per lb and the number of sheep 
decreased from 4,000,000 to 2,500,000 since the 
inauguration of the present free wvol policy, 
resolutions were adopted demanding that an 
adequate import duty be levied on all foreign 
as wools brought in the United States.—— 

he farmers’ alliance in Tarrant Co oO, Tex, 
has passed a resolution looking to the estab- 
lishment in northern Texas of an agricultural 
and mechanical institute for the thorough ed- 
ucation of the children of farmers and me- 
chanics. The institution is to be under the 
joint management of the farmers’ alliance and 
the federation of labor.——In Leon Co 0D, Fla, 
the interest in tobacco culture is constantly 
increasing. This is also true of the dairy in- 
dustry. Cotton culture is being gradually 
superseded by more diversified cropping. 





The 
the good 








The Hop flovement and [larket. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, Nov 25—There is no special change 
in the general condition of the market. The 
movement hereis upto the average of former 
weeks, but that is only moderate, and sales to 
brewers while of fairamount are at comparative- 
ly low prices,l0c being an outside quotation reach 
ed by the choicest grades. In the interior several 
transactions are reported’and sales appear to be 
considerable, but there is lacking the life and 
force necessary to raise the plane of values. From 
the Pacific coast reports are already received of 
yards being plowed up either wholly orin part, 
but it is impossible to determine to what extent 
these statements are true. The foreign markets 
exhibit about the same features as previously re- 
ported, quietude with call only for the best 
grades. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


Nov 20 Nov 22 Nov 25 

State N Y crop "95, seedlings, 10 10 10 

* * «© ned to prime, 7@9 7@9 7@9 

e : “« 4, choice, @7 7 

“ oa « “med to prime, 440% 434@51g 444@54¢ 

ast * - Se, 3@4 

“ “* old olds, 144@3 14@3 144@3 
Pacific coast, ’95 choice, 10 0 10 

« “ “ med to prime, 8@9 8@9 8@9 

* crop "94 choice, 7 7 


7 
“ "ined to prime, ot 
* “* common, 31g@43¢ 34%4@4% 334,@44 
The domestic ory ~ and exports and imports 
(foreign) of hops at New York in bales compare 
as tollows: 


Domestic Exp’tsto Im’s fm 
receipts —_ — 

Week ending Nov 19, 9,215 3,508 
Corresponding week last year, 9.692 2,717 342 
Since Sept 1, 1895, 47,100 18,209 534 
Same time last year, 53,574 14,885 1,479 


















limbs, use an 


tions is as good as the genuine. 


If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


Allcock’s 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host otf counterfeits and imita- 






Porous 
Plaster 

















JOHN H. JACKSON, Successor to JACKSON RROS. 
NEW YORK STATE DRAIN T:1LE and PIPE WORKS. 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain Tile, 


Glazed Sewer Pipe, Red 
ey Oven Tile? Chimney and Five Lining, Chimney Tops, 
Fire 

Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plastér, etc. 


Established_1852. 
Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, 


essed Brick, Mortar Colors, Fire 


Stove Pine, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Fneaustic Sidewalk 
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Conclusion of the National Grange. 


Saturday’s excursion to Plymouth Rock was en- 
joyed by five carloads of enthusiastic Patrons. On 
Sunday, memorial exercises were held in memory 
of Patrons deceased during the year. Monday, a 
continuation of reports of state masters occupied 
the forenoon session. A significant point about 
these reports is that the granges in the eastern 
states have prospered hardly without exception, 


while many ot the western organizations have 
met with reverses and have Inanguished. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS, 
The entire afternoon was occupied by the 


biennial election of officers, with the following re- 
sult (an * indicates re-election): Master, Col J. H. 
Brigham * of Ohio; overseer, Aaron Jones. of In- 
diana; lecturer, Alpha Messer* of Vermont; stew 
ard, Jolin ft. Cox of New Jersey; assistant stew- 
ard, J. A. Newcomb of Colorado; chaplain, O. 
H. Hale of New York; treasurer, Mrs E. 8S. Me- 
Dowell * of New York; secretary, John Trimble 
*of Washington, DPD C; gatekeeper, W. E. Harbaugh 
* of Missouri; Ceres, Mrs Sarah G. Baird of Minne- 
sota; Flora, Mrs E. L. A. Wiggin of Maine; 
lady assistant steward, Mrs 8S. G. Knott of West 
Virginia; executive committee, N. J. Bachelder 
of New Hampshire and J. J. Woodman * of Michi- 
gan. 
fHE EXPORT BOUNTY IDEA. 

The evening session, although only a meeting 
of the agricultural committee, was attended by 
the national 


nearly every voting mrember of 
grange. A most spirited discussion of the Labin 


proposition was held, its opponents and friends 
striving, once to convince the other, from 7.30 to 
wpm. The committee on agriculture reported 
unfavorably as tothe Lubin scheme at the grange 
session, Tuesday afternoon, the report being sign- 
ed by all its members except Master Greer of 
California. 

The committee wisely decided to allow the meas- 
ure to be tought out in open meeting. Ai- 
though a few fearful members predicted cdismem- 
berment of the grange if the measure were acdopt- 
ed, the Pacifie coast brethren assured oppo- 
nents of the bill that whether the scheme was in- 
dorsed or not by the grange, they would remain 
loyal, but would at the same time push the prop- 
Osition before congress. The matter was. still 
further discussed on Wednesday and Thursday. 
Indeed, it was the one topie that occupied pretty 
much all the time to the exclusion of mach other 
business. Finatly the following was adopted: 

Whereas: Avricultural staples, being exports, cannot 
be protected by a tariff on imports, as are manufactures. 
and American slips in the foreign trade being built of 
partly protected material,and under protection wages, 
areatadisaivantare in the world’s competition with 
ships constracted and operated tu cheap labor or free 
trade countries: 

Resolved, by this conference: 
dition demands the enactment of 
will pat both these great indrstries 
equality with those now specially fostered by the 
erziment; 

Resolved: That we call upon Congress to equalize the 
protective system by extendirg to agrieultural staples 
and American shipping in the foreign trade, that just 
weasure of protection to which they are entitled, so 
fong as protection isthe controiling and public policy of 
the nation; 

Resolve: 


That this depressed con- 
such legislation as 
upon @ footing of 
“OoY- 


That we recommend to the consideration of 
the Congress of the United States and to the Amerjean 
people, whartis known as the “Lubin proposition,” for 
the preteciion of American agriculture and shipping in 
the foreign trade. 


THE “‘LUBIN PROPOSITION”’ 


Is by its advocates claimed to be for the protection 
of American agricultural staples, a portion of 
which are exported, by the payment of a bounty 
by the federal government upon sucli exports, 
and for the protection of American shipping in 
the foreign trade, to the end that all industries 
in the United States which, in any manner, com- 
pete with the cheapest labor of foreign ; countries, 
may be protected equally with such industries as 
are now protected by a tariff upon imports. For 
76 years a similar policy was in successtul opera- 
tion in Great Britain, and it omly ceased when 
that nation no longer exported agricultural sta- 
ples, after which the tariff upon imports protect- 
ed her agriculturists, until the repeal of what 
is known as’ the *“*Corn Laws.’’ The grange de- 
elared| in this connection: ‘‘We earnestly yrge 
upon tle American people and the Congress of 

e United States, the early and favorable consid- 
eration of such measures as shall give prosperity 
to all American industries by equitable protec- 
tion.”’ 

OTHER BUSINESS. 


At Tuesday's session, it was voted that subordi- 
nate granges may be organized to consist of 13 
Patrons and net less than four of either sex. 
Tuesday ape a banquet was tendered by the 
Worcester beard of trade. It was a pleasant,enjoy- 
able affair, over 56 sitting down. Among the 
speakers were state, municipal, grange, educa- 
tional and ether officials. 

THE FINAL ACTION. 

Report of committee on agriculture, elsewhere 
summarized, was adopted. The and 
lard bills, so long before congress, were indorsed, 
and the grange was still more emphatic in de- 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
_BIVE CENTS A WORD. 








| ee SALE—The Patent Right of Shares’ Improved Harrrow.one 
of the best Harrows made; they have always given satisfaction 
wherever used. Would be a good investment for some enterpri: 
farmer, aa they can be made on your own premises, wy "od 
business right at home. For fall particulars address F. A. RBES, 
Haven, Conn. 


REEN CUT BONE AT SHELDO No. 31 West Bridge 
G street, Springteid, Mass. = 
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manding more mails and free delivery in rural 


districts before | reduction is made in rates 
of postage. The eifort to reduce grange fees and 


dues was defeated. The next meeting will be at 
Denver in Nov, ’96, if favorable arrangements 
as to expenses are made. The state departinent 
was asked to co-operate with the grange in secur- 
ing a reduction in the tare on cotton bales in both 
domestic and foreign markets. The priests of the 
seventh degree elected G. A. Bowen of Ct to suc- 
ceed L. Rhone o¢ Pa as high priest. 
I 


A Unique Farmers’ League. 





The farmers’ league at Becket is a unique 
affair. Undoubtedly, the location of the town 
and the hardy eharacter of its farmer citi- 


zens has much to do withthe tenacity with which 
this ciub holds its life. Becket isa township with 
a large area, situated high up among the Berk- 
shire hills and its people are mostly old-time resi- 
dents. Comparatively few young men are to be 
seen. It is said that mountajneers hold a strong 
love for their eonntry and its local institutions. 
So itis at Becket. The farmers’ league has been 
organized since 1889 and its meetings are now at- 
tended by as large numbers and with interest un- 
abated. For miles around, the hardy mountain- 
eers drive to the house of meeting and fill the 
barns, sheds and all available spare with their 
teams. Not only the farmer, but the entire fam- 
tly turns out for a good time. These meet- 
ings are entirely local, and the writer 
cannot recall the time when eminent outside 
speakers have beencalled in. The meetings are of 
a social character almost entirely; last winter, a 
handful of the more progressive members sug- 
gested thatthe members contribute papers at each 
meeting, after the fashion of the grange, but af- 
ter one such experience the attempt was given up 
asadismal failure. These hale and hardy sons 
and daughters of the Berkshire hills come togeth- 
er every month as a town social elub. Each 
brings a luneh basket well filled and the feast is 
one of the principal features of the meeting. 
Meetings are not regularly held during summer, 
but this year Fourth of July was celebrated by a 
basket picnic atthe green,in the center of the 
town, and a reyally good time enjoyed. The 
Becket. league wili see toit that the representative 
and senator sent from its district are opposed to 
compulsory tuberculin and earnest for equal tax- 
ation. 
— 
OHIO. 


Greenford (Mahoning) grange recently held fan 
open meeting with a crowded hall. Educational 
topics of direct interest to tarmers and their chil- 
dren constituted the main part of the evening’s 
whether it is 


program. The question of more 
profitable to sell grain than Sto feed it and sell 
stock was discussed at some length, a number 


of strong points being made on each side. The 
stronger features of the program were interspersed 
with music, readings, ete, making the evening’s 
entertainment very complete and most enjoy 
able. Master Hulin closed the program by extené- 
ing awarm welcome to neighboring granges as 
well as to all farmers and others interested in the 
grange and its work. 

For the Ohio state grange meeting to be fheld at 
Van Wert Dec 9, Brother R. L. Holman bas secur- 
ed a railroad rate of one first-class fare for the 
round trip from all points in Ohio. This was secur- 
ed through the courtesy of the central ftraffic as- 
sociation. The rate is given on the following con- 
ditions: Tickets may be sold Dec 9 only, to be 
good going on date of sale as stamped on back by 
selling agent and good for return to initial point 
of ticket not later than Dee 13. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Order Wide Awake—State Grange. 
OFFICERS’ STATE GRANGE—1895-6. 

Master—Leonard Rhone of Center Hall. 

Overseer—J. C. McClure of West Fairfield. 

Lecturer—W. F. Hill of Westford. 

Steward—J. P. Whipple of LeRoy. 

Asst steward—E. J. Tuttle of Wellsboro. 

Chaplain—W. T. Everson of Union City. 

Treasurer—S. E. Nivin of Landenburg. 

Secretary—J. T. Ailman of ern. 

Gatekeeper—W. Chase of Fall Brook. 

Ceres—Mrs Helen S. Johnson of Corry. 

Pomona—Mrs 8. J. Logan of Hartstown. 

Flora—Miss Anna M. Bisbing of Norristown. 

L A S—Miss K. P. Eger of Montgomery Sta. 

Executive committee—J. B. Kirkbridge of Bus- 
theton, J. J. Walker of Walker’s Mill, S. M. Mc- 
peney of Indiana, D. C. Kennedy of Corry, I. 
Frank Chandler of Toughkenamon and G. W. 
Dickinson of Keeneyville. : 

Finance committee—H. B. Corey of Gillet, S. S. 
Blyholder of Leechburg and D. B. MeWilliams of 
Walnut. 

Legislative committee—Leonard Rhone of Center 
Hall, Frank N. Moore of North Orwell, Gerard C. 
Brown of Yorkana, J. G. McSparran of Furniss, 
R. H. Thomas of Mechaniesburg and B. H. Warren 
of West Chester. 


The Pa state grange will met at Williamsport, 
Lycoming Co, Tuesday, Dec 10, and will last three 
days. ‘The business of the state grange comes up 
from the subordinate granges. Itis safe, however, 
to say that the tax question, still unsettled in this 
state, will receive due consideration. Oleo may 
get some attention, but as our legisiature does not 
meet this year it may not. There is little doubt 
that the proposition to pay an export bounty on 
the staples of agriculture will be considered. 
Arrangements will be made to organize every 
farming township that has no grange at present. 

Give the local grange or farmers’ club of any 
kind your support and assistance this winter. 
———- in general will be better for the 

ort and your own broadening will more than 





CO-OPERATE 


repay you. If there is no association of this kind 
in your neighborhood, secure the aid of several of 
the leading persons of your community and 
organize one. These helps with the farmers’ in- 
stitute which will or ought to be held in the 
county willdoa great deal toward eliminating 
the proverbial ‘‘greenness” of country people. 
NEWSJERSEY. 
The State Grange Meets Next Week. 

The Patrons of Husbandry have always been 
quite active in this state, but during the coming 
winter a grand campaign of organization is pro- 
posed. This will be the principal business to 
come before the annual meeting of the state 
grange at Trenton, next week, beginning on Tues 
day, Dec 3. The principal officers of the state 
crange are: Master, John T. Cox of Readington; 
ecturer, David S. Adams of Mickleton; treasurer, 
Charles Collins of Morestown; secretary, M. D 
Dickinson of Woodstown. 

A Big 10c Worth, 

Twenty-two beautiful half-tone photo-engrav- 
ings of all the ofiicers of the national grange, and 
the masters of the New England state granges 
who did so much to welcome the national grange 
at its late meeting were published in five sheets 
by the Orange Judd Company as a souvenir for 
that occasion. The whole will be sent postpaid 
to any address for 0c. 





Neglecting to meet together regularly at least 
once amonth, has destroyed more subordinate 
granges than any or all other causes combined. 





Akin to the Trichinw Fad.—The colossal blun- 
der these veterinary smarties make is that they 
fight the cows instead of the microbes. Why not 


kill microbes and let the cows alone? What would 
they think of a farmer that killed his potato vines 
instead of the bugs? Only afew years ago the 
trichina scare was prevalent in all the bloodcurd- 
ling horror that interest or ignorance could depict, 
going so far as to say that neither boiling nor roast- 
ing would destroy the germs andifa man ate a 
little pork he was about sure to be honey-combed 
by trichine in a short time and die a terrible 
death. Thanks to real science andcommon sense 
we have outlived that fraud, and undoubtedly we 
will some of us live to see common sense applied 
to the prevalent tuberculosis craze. Fight the 
fraud.—[{A. H. Jansen, New Britain, Ct. 


borrowing 


If you have borrowed 
from health to satisfy the 
demands of business, if your 
blood is not getting that 
constant supply of fat from 
your food it should have, 
you must pay back—from 
somewhere, and the some- 
where will be from the fat 
stored up in the body. 

The sign of this borrow- 
ing is thinness, the result— 
nerve-waste. You need 
fat to keep the blood in 
health, unless you want to 
live with no reserve force— 
live from hand to mouth. 

Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver oil, with hypophos 
phites, is more than a medi- 
cine. 











50 cents and $1.00 


SCOTT & BOWNE 


Chemists - = New York 





FINEST IN THE WORLD— Fine 
Minerals. Cheyenne River Fossils, 
Indian lies (ancient and modera), 
Shells, Agates, Indian Photos, etc.. 
for collectors and schools; ll years in the 
Me, cegans see hc Cauticdong Gee fal 
style, nt, sparkling, white cedony Geode for . 
or 28 oy bait” 10,000 Flint Arro Goods on selec- 
tion of 00d,8.D 





w Heads. 
catalog. L.W.STILW ELL, Deadw 






Answers te Questions. 


OUR VETERINARY ADVISER 


against the manger would indieate that the brain 
was affected, the result of disordered digestion. 





Repeat. if n 


ecessary. Keep 
can get it when she wants it. 
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P 2 oogea Treatment: Give 14 ths epsom salts and 1 oz gin- ™ 
Sere Feat.—J. E. A. has 2 cow which got is ger dissolved in 4 gal cold water. Give at one 
teat hurt on barb wire. Phe outside is healed, ose. Follow this by giving 1 dr quinine, 1 dr sul- Injured Hip.—H. R. L., Santa Monica, Cal, has 
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ed - get better, but within the last few days she from a deranged condition of the digestive organs. comes off at each milking, they may heal up but 
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not eating she stands pressing her nose against solved in 4 gal eold water and at one dose. Mix after each milking and apply a little of the follow- 
the manger. The distension of the rumen (first and divide into 24 doses the following: gentian 6 ing: Tannic acid 30 grains, glycerine 1 oz, soft 
stomach) has left that organ in a weak condition oz, ginger 6 oz, anise 6 oz and sulphate of iron 4 water 1 ov, mix. It would be better to use the 
which interteres with digestion. Pressing the nose oz, one to be given in the morning in bran mash. milk tube to draw off the milk until the teats heal. 
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Fascinating 
Travels. 


The Earth’s Remotest Cormers are penetrated by Companion contributors. 

By Rev. William E. Griffis, D.D. 
By Elizabeth Bisland. “G 
By a noted Mountaineer, W. M. Conway. 
- By George H. Bassett. 


A FAIR LADY OF JAPAN. 

A GIRL IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
ADVENTURES NEAR EOME. 
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Humorous 
Stories. 


Special offers to the authors have procured several very humorous stories. 
A NEWSPAPER SENSATION. A laughable Story. 
MISS BELINDA’S DECEPTION. A day’s shopping in the city. By Mary E. Mitchell. 
A BOCTLESS QUEST. The ludicrous mishaps ina Pullmancar. By Robert P. Utter. 
WHO TOLLED THE BELL? The solution of a fearsome mystery. By C. A. Stephens. 
AUNT SUKEY’S DISCHARGE. Clever tale of household difficulties. By Frank W. Sage. 
JOHNNY WALTON’S ADVENTURE. A comical experience. 


Send for Full Ifustrated Prospectus and Sample Copies Free. 


By FP. E. C. Robins. 


By R. M. Bailey. 
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REMARKABLE ‘OFFER ! 


with name and address, and $1.75, will receive: 


graphed in nine colers. Retail price, 50 cents. 


: FREE — The Youth’s Companion every week till January I, 1896. 
: 
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New Subscribers whe will cut out this slip and send it AT ONCE 


FREE — Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s Deuble Numbers. 
FREE— Our Handsome 4-page Calendar (7x10 inches), litho- 
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AND THE COMPANION 52 weeks, a full year, to January I, 189%. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52-54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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The Weakness of Turkey. 
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The troubles in Turkey are still the chief 
topic in Europe and, as for that matter, in 
the world, in one sense. Everything seems to 
point to a disintegration of the Turkish em- 
pire. The sultan is unable to enforce his 
own decrees and his own life is in danger 
from enemies in his palace. The Armenians 
are being daily massacred and the situation 
of the Christian missionaries is perilous in 
the extreme. The fanatical spirit of the Ma- 
hometan Turks is steadily rising and they 
will soon be at a point where they will be 
capable of any outrage. 

The beginning of this present trouble was 
when the Kurds, realizing the weakness of 
the government, began to murder and plunder 
the Christian Armenians. The government, 
as has been said, was unable to put down 
these disorders. In many cases it is doubt- 
ful if it tried to. The soldiery is even accus- 
ed of abetting them. The trouble grew till 
the attention of the Christian world centered 
on Turkey and a demand was made by public 
opinion that something be done. For once 
all the great powers are united in demanding 
from the sultan immediate reform. , This he 
has promised. Perhaps he is sincere, but his 
inability to carry out his promises is recog- 
nized. The patience of the powers is nearly 
exhausted and they are prepared to enforce 
their'demands. Already there is gathering 
inthe Mediterranean sea one of the most 
powerful fleets ever brought together. Mean- 
while there are several factions among the 
Turks themselves who are ready to take ad- 
vantage of the situation by organizing a revo- 
lution. tent by internal disorders and 
threatened from without, the future of Tur- 
key is dark. 

But what then? The great powers may be 
in accord so far as the occupation of the Turk- 
ish empire goes, but who shall control it? 
Willthe powers submit to any one nation 
taking it? Russia wants Constantinople. Eng- 
land practically has Egypt. Every great Eu- 
ropean power has a claim and all their claims 
will have to be adjusted. 

Ohio Horticulturists.—The state horticultural 
society will hold its 29th annual session at 
Canton, Dec 4-5, next week Wednesday and 
Thursday. In the morning will be the annual 
address by President Cushman and in the 
evening an illustrated lecture on landscape 
gardening by Prof Bailey of Ithaca, N Y, 
will occupy the first day. The second day will 
be devoted to reports of the treasurer and sec- 
retary and election of officers and discussion 
of timely questions, with an evening lecture 
by G. W. Lawrence of Canton. 








Taxation on Estates.—A few weeks since the 
estate duty was paid in England on the per- 
sonal estate of Viscount Gough, who died last 
May. The value of this personal estate, rep- 
resented in our money, would be $354,000, 
and upon this the estate duty under the Eng- 
lish law was $23,105, this sum, when collect- 
ed, being divided between the imperial gov- 
ernment and the government of the county in 
which the deceased had been a resident. If 
Viscount Gough had resided in one of the 
Australian colonies, the estate duty which his 
heirs would have been compelled to pay would 
probably have amounted to more than $40,000. 


Those Transvaal Gold Fields.—The enormous 


gold yield of the Transvaal mines this year 
makes it interesting to recall an incident in 
the history of the big Boer republic that seems 
to have passed quite out of mind. About 25 
years agu, at a time when the treasure box of 
the Transvaal Republic was nearly empty, a 
responsible English syndicate thought it 
would be a good stroke of business to buy all 
the mineral resources of the country. The 


syndicate, headed by Sir J. Swinburne, offer- 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


ed the Transvaal government $800,000 cash for 
the entire siaseal rights in the republic’s 
territory; and these Englishmen came very 
near getting them, too, for only one member 
of the government was opposed to the sale. 
This hard-headed Dutchman stood out against 
it, and finally carried his point. Since then 
the Witwaterstrand in the Transvaal has alone 
yielded $4,000,000 a month and the Transvaal’s 
yield this year will probably reach $5,000,000. 


Cubans Win a Fight.—According to informa- 
tion received at the Cuban revolutionists’ 
headquarters recently another battle was 
fought between the Spanish troops and Cuban 
insurgents on Novy 14. About 1500 soldiers 
were in each army and the fight occurred in 
Manzanillo, in the western part of Santiago 
district. Maj-Gen Gonzales Munoz com- 
manded the Spanish troops, while Gen Radi 
led the revolutionists. It is not known how 
many were killed. The insurgents captured 
Gen Munoz, who is himself a Cuban by birth, 
though he commanded the Spanish troops. 
The Cubans appear to have been victorious, 
for they got possession of 500 rifles belonging 
to the enemy. 


The Indians Vindicated.—A short time ago 
the grand jury in Wyoming refused to indict 
the settlers of the Jackson’s Hole country 
who had murdered two Indians that in pur- 
suance of custom and their well-understood 
rights had hunted game in that country. Now 
the United States court at Cheyenne has de- 
cided that the Indians were within their 
treaty rights, and has ordered the release 
upon a writ of habeas corpus of the Bannock 
Indian, Race Horse, arrested in Jackson’s 
Hole and held bythe state authorities for 
violation of the Wyoming game laws. The 
claims of the state authorities are completely 
nullified by this decision and the action of 
the Wyoming people toward these harmless 
savages is shown in a most unfavorable light. 


Labor Troubles are agitating England and 


France. In the latter country several months 
ago the glass workers at Carmaux struck be-- 
cause their employers refused to reinstate two 
members of a labor union who had been dis- 
charged because of absence from work to at- 
tend a labor convention. This strike failed, 
but many of the strikers were refused re-em- 
ployment unless they submitted to certain 
conditions. Public interest was aroused and 
money was raised by subscription to support 
the strikers. The strikers have been enabled 
to hold their ground until now the matter is 
practically before the French parliament, 
with the new ministry virtually pledged to 
compel the employers to accept arbitration. 

In England the strike is in the big ship 
yard, on the Belfast in Ireland and on the 
Clyde in Seotland. The men struck for high- 
er wages and the Scottish owners agreed to 
grant it. But the Irish ship builders refused. 
The Scotch employees feel bound to support 
their Irish brethren and will not return to 
work until their demands are granted. This 
sympathetic strike has aroused much indig- 
nation in Great Britain and compulsory arbi- 
tration is loudly called for. 





The Supreme Court of the United States has 
disposed of all the eases on its calendar. It is 
many years since such an announcement has 
been made. In part this unusual condition 
of the business of the supreme court was due 
to the fact that many of the cases assigned 
for hearing were submitted without argument, 
while other cases were argued for one side 
only, and that but briefly. Without doubt 
the circumstance to-which attention has been 
directed must also be attributed in great part 
to the establishment of the circuit courts of 
appeals, which, during the last few years, 
have done so much to relieve the congested 
condition of business before the supreme 
court. Under conditions such as now obtain, 
and with a little avoidance or repression of 
unnecessary argument by the Supreme court, 
it is probable that that tribunal will within a 
calculable period be abreast of its rapidly 
growing business. 


The Extent of the Drouth.—The long drouth 


which has caused so much inconvenience 
and damage this fall seems to have prevailed 
all round the world, if not in every part of it. 
Europe has experienced it almost equally 
with this country, and in Australia it has 
been if anything more severe than here. So 
great was the distressin New South Wales 
that the government appointed a Sunday in 
September as a day of prayer for rain, and 
special services in accord with the proclama- 
tion were held in all the churches of every 
denomination in Sydney and throughout the 
province. All through our own south the 
drouth has been remarkable in its length, and 
some odd situations have occurred. In Ken- 








tucky the beds of many streams that have 


never before been dry are now full of dust, 
the mud having become baked hard and 
then broken by the wind. In Maine and 
other eastern states the drouth has been very 
severe. Mills of all kinds have had to shut 
down, towns have been left in darkness for 
many days together because of insufficient 


water for running the electric light works, and 
the agriculturist and the average citizen have 
sufferedl dreadfully. Wells and creeks that 
have never before been known to be dry have 
been dry for weeks now. Aiong other things 
the ice crop promises to be short, because lots 
of lakes have gone almost dry, and there is 
no water to freeze. These general conditions 
seem to have prevailed all over the conti- 
nent. 





Colorado Is Excited over speculation in min- 
ing stocks. The Denver mining exchange is 
rushed with business, two new exchanges 
have been established in addition to the regu- 
lar one, and one has been established in Pueb- 
lo. Cripple Creek stock is mostly dealt in. 
Orders to purchase stocks come from all 
classes of people, from servant girls to bank 
clerks, pot from staid, conservative business 
men and inventors who believe that a general 
advance in the prices of all Cripple Creek 
stocks is certain to come. The total transfer 
of shares in Denver now amounts to over 
500,000. In Colorado Springs the aggregate 
daily sales amount to nearly 1,000,000 shares. 
Cripple Creek is all excitement. The camp 
is fairly overrun with visitors and business is 
extremely lively in all branches of mining 
affairs. From the cheap stocks which sell for 
a few dollars a thousand, the prices range up 
to 10 cents a share for unimproved mining 
property. while the ore shippers are held so 
stiff that little of their stock can be had at 
any price. Advancing quotations do not 
bring it out. i 





Emigration to the South.—The tide of emi- 
gration from the west and northwest to the 
south is said to be getting stronger, and there 
are many indications that next spring will 
see a considerable movement of farmers from 
the prairies of the far west to the south. The 
western railroads are forming parties of home 
seekers to make excursions through the south, 
and already a numberof such parties are 
touring through the southern states in search 
of information for themselves and for neigh- 
bors in the west. A large party was on its 
way through Mississippi last week, and the 
same railroad that transported it has made ar- 
rangements for taking a similar party ona 
like tour once a month from now until the 
middle of May. A Gonsiderable number of 
people moved from the northwest to Georgia, 
Alabama and other southern states this fall. 





News in Brief—A1ll the students in the dental 
department of the university of Buffalo are 
on strike because of the dismissal of a favorite 
instructor. 

There are being shown in Sheftield, Eng- 
land, samples of compound compressed solid 
petroleum, the invention of Paul D’Humy, a 
French naval engineer, who claims to have 
solved the problem of solidifying petroleum 
and low-grade bituminous oil. Under his 
process he states that 3 cubic feet will repre- 
sent the bulk of a ton of coal, and will last 
combustible as long as 50 tons. 

There was an awful fire the 22d in the dry 
goods and woolen exchange in Chicago. Four 
men and one woman lost their lives and five 
were injured. The property loss was $400,000. 

Eugene V. Debs, the president of the Ameri- 
can railway union, was: released from prison 
the 22d and was given a big ovation. . In Chi- 
cago, too, there were 5000 people in Battery D 
to meet him, and he made a speech, as did ex- 
Gov Waite of Colorado. 

It is announced that the library that An- 
drew Carnegie is to give to Homestead, Pa, 
will cost $400,000 and work will be begun on 
it at once. 

Senators Peffer and Allen, populists, declare 
that the populist senators will not join with 
either the republicans or democrats in organ- 
izing the senate. : 

It is reported that all the railroads in the 
United States using the Pullman sleeping cars 
are about to petition the company to have the 

rice of upper berths in sleepers reduced at 

east 25 per cent. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





*“BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” area simple 
and convenient remedy for Bronchial Affections 
and Coughs. Carry them in your pocket. Sold 
enly in boxes. 





Now is the time to make your plans for your 
winter California trip. Ask agents of the Nickel 
Plate road about low rates and connections with 
the fast California trains out of Chicago. ‘ 
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A Japanese Fan. 





Bordered by quirky lines, 
Covered with quaint designs, 
Tortuous trees and vines 
Drawn arabesquely; 
Here are grim griffins seen, 
Rivers of purple sheen, 
Maidens in red and green, 
Smiling grotesquely. 
Haply beyond the seas 
Under the bamboo trees 
Some jaunty Japanese 
Damsel possessed it. 
Haply her lover, too, 
When there were none to view 
(Lovers quite often do) 
Kissed and caressed it. 
Now ’us Jeanette’s and she 
Waves it so witchingly 
Whene’er she strays with me 
Down through the meadow, 
That all my pulses stir, 
Thinking of it and her,— 
Hang it, I wish it were 
Back there in Yeddo. - 
[Clinton Scollard, 


. 7. i 

His Retribution. 
By Annie Hamitton Donnell. 

ELL, SQUARE, he’s at it agin’, 
somebody is. That. pile 0’ 
wood grows small faster ’n I 
can pile new sticks onto it, an’ 
I’m workin’ lively, too!’’ Seth 

: Markham’s creased face assuin- 

ed an injured expression. He glanced over at 

the squire dejectedly. ‘‘I never see the beat 
of it!’’ he added. 

The squire lowered his glasses to the tip of 
his nose, looking above their rims at Seth. 
His own face was reddened with anger. 

‘*Tree him, Seth! Tree him!’’ he exclaim- 
ed, thumping the arm of his chair. ‘‘I’ll give 
you a cool five dollars if you can catch the 
scamp at it, red handed! It’s time such pesky 
thieving was stopped short, when a man’s 
woodpile on his own land leaks a cord of 
wood a week!”’ 

‘*Half a cord, square,’’ Seth interposed judi- 
ciously. ‘*‘Make it half a cord, with mebbe a 
stick or two over ’n’ above.’’ 

For several weeks the squire’s woodpile out 
on the pine lot back of the lower pasture had 
been ‘‘leaking’’ badly. It had puzzled Seth 
and occasioned long pauses between the slow 
strokes of his, ax, for indignant meditation. 
Seth was the squire’s wood chopper, and faith- 
fulin his service beyond all possibility of 
suspicion. He rose heavily to his feet, fum- 
bling with his fur cap and mittens. 

‘‘He’s turrible slippery, square,’’ he said. 
‘*But I’ll get him if I have to bust somethin’! 
It’s more’n human natur can stand xp under 
—sech goin’s on!’’ The clean, creaking five- 
dollar bill the squire was fingering suggestive- 
ly appealed to him with mute eloquence, and 
his mild blue eyes followed its retreat into the 
Squire’s pocket. Five-dollar bills were stran- 
gers in Seth Markham’s own pockets. 

Several days after—four perhaps—he reap- 
peared at the squire’s library door. His frosé- 
roughened face was a curious study of triumph 
and contrasting distress, and it was surely five 
minutes before he disposed of his hat and 
scarf satisfactorily and seemed inclined to 
speak. The squire waited with amused pa- 
tience. 

“‘T’ve got him, square,’’ at length Seth said. 
“*T treed him right in the act, fair ’n’ square. 
There warn’t no edgin’ out—no edgin’ out!’’ 
Seth breathed uneasily between his sentences 
and his crossed legs twitched and swayed. 

“I s’pose I’ve got to name him, square, but 
I’m blessed if it don’t go against my stomach. 
I wish I could give the poor, meechin’ critter 
a name du plume. Mebbe he ain’t so respon- 
sible as folks is that’s had bringin’ up same’s 
you an’ me has. I feel for him sort of; I ree- 
ly do, square.’’ 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


Seth’s husky voice came to a sudden pause 
and the squire brought his heels down sharply 
and impatiently. 

‘*Fire ahead, man, get at the gist,’’ he said 
with brusque inperativeness. And Seth’s 
voice again took up its unwilling task. 

‘*T come on him unexpected, round that big 
ellum tree over north o’ the lot. He was 
pilin’ the sticks onto his sled kind of easy an’ 
whispern’ ‘whoa-hishes’ to the off steer, which 
was consider’ble fractious. I stepped up sud- 
den an’ says I, chipper-like, ‘That’s good- 
lookin’ wood o’ your’n, neighbor; how do you 
sell it?’ then along in the same breath I says, 
‘You thievin’ scamp!’ It took him all ina 
heap. I never see a meechin’er critter for a 
spell, till he brazened up some.”’ 

‘*Well?’’ the squire asked as Seth stopped to 
sneeze. The contortions of the old man’s 
face lingered oddly and blent with its cus- 
tomary creases and twists with surprising ef- 
fects. 

**Well,’’ he continued, ‘‘well, I had a little 
serious season with him. He got down onto 
his marrers an’ made a clean breast of it with 
a little o’ my help. I declare for ’t, square, 
I bleshed for him, the poor, shif’less critter! 
He let on he warn’t jobbin’ this winter an’ 
there warn’t none too much stove wood to his 
place. His wife she kep’ pesterin’ him a lot. 
I guess I better be goin’, square. Good day 
to ye.’’ Seth wound his striped comforter 
twice round his grizzled throat and tied it in 
a hard knot. The squire jumped to his feet. 

“Donner and blitzen!’’ he cried: ‘‘you 
haven’t told me the scamp’s name yet!’’ 

But Seth’s hand was on the door latch and 
he affected not to hear. ‘‘Good-day, square. 
Good-day,’’ he nodded back. 

‘“‘Hold on, man—his name! 
name !’’ 

There was no use for further dissembling. 
‘Well, sqguare—well, well, if you must know, 
but it goes turrible against my stomach. He 
ain’t real responsible, Pete Snell ain’t. He 
never had no bringin’ up; jest kind of sowed 
himself an’ come up in a mess 0’ weeds. No 
hoein’ or cultivatin’ in fis row. I feel for 
him, I really do.’’ 

The squire took the crisp bank note from his 
vest pocket and extended it toward Seth. He 
put his mittened hands behind him, saying 
solemnly, 

‘‘No, square, it wouldn’t set good in my 
wallet. It would feel like blood money, it 
seems as if. Pete Sneli’s a poor, worthless 
bein’, but his soul’s worth more’n five dollars 
tome. You let that money go to makin’ up 
the leakage in your woodpile.”’ 

Half an hour iater Seth Markham’s old 
pung creaked past Pete’s doeoryard. The 
wood sled, half unloaded, stood before the 
barn and Seth had a glimpse of a brawny 
back, bent sidewise by an armful of heavy 
sticks, disappearing into the door. The pung 
caine to a standstill. Seth’s under jaw drop- 
ped in dismayed surprise. 

‘*He’s brung it home! He’s unloadin’ it! 
Good land o’- Goshen, ain’t that consid’able 
cheeky. G’lang, pony—g’lang, I tell ye.’’ 

But Peter Snell’s misdoings were not to be 
so easily smoothed over. The squire justly 
incensed, sent over to Forks Village for the 
sheriff and there was held a little informal 
court in Mrs Snell’s bare, pinched-looking 
parlor. Seth Markham sat stiffly upright on 
the extreme edge of one of the haircloth 
chairs, shifting his toes about uncomfortably. 
Pete himself walked nervously about with 
dogged indifference in his face. The squire’s 
eyes behind his gold-bowed spectacles were 
not as hard and stern as the lines that curved 
downward from the corners of his mouth. 
Little Mrs Snell, hugging her baby with trem- 
bling arms, took courage at his eyes. 

It was a rather strange settlement, after all, 
and greatly astonished the group of loungers 
at the postoffice that evening when they met 
to talk it over. It seems the squire had only 
required Pete to pay certain expenses—not 
much, anyway—and to ‘‘sign himself guilty.’’ 
That was all; then why should old Deacon 
Pepperill nod so gloomily across at the 
blacksmith, ’Kiah Dodge, and the whole lit- 
tle company of loungers ‘round the Nissing 
stove look so sober? 

‘‘Sigm himself guilty’’—that was signing 
away his good name! “I, Peter Snell, do 


The _ thief’s 
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hereby confess that I stole wood from Theo- 
dore S. Adams’s woodpile,’’ etc, through 
dreary lines of explanation. There it was in 
black and white, shaky, up-hill, condemning 
black and white. 

‘‘Seth says it’s broke Pete all up. He’s 
clean down on his marrer bones. Ain’t that 
so, Seth?’’ Seth Markham sat on the sugar 
barrel. His heels struck its side with regular, 
hollow thuds. 

**Ves,’’ he said briefly. 

‘*Well, he’d ought to be broke up sometime. 
Mebbe it’ll jog him outer his shif’lessness.’’ 

*Kiah Dodge said that, his bright, even- 
featured face alert with honesty and life and 
of itself a reproach to poor Pete Snell. 

“Seth said Pete warn’t much of any 
squelched till it come to the signin’ business,’’ 
the deacon went on meditatively. ‘‘He 
brazened it out till then. Then he giv’ up 
beat. Seth said he turned white’s a bleached 
pillowcase. Broke him all up, that did.’’ 

‘*Poor Mis’ Snell! She’s a little, young, 
pindlin’ thing. There warn’t never much bal- 
last in any of the Shipmans. She was a Ship- 
man from over east,’’ said the postmaster from 
behind his little delivery window. He was 
house cleaning among the rows of letter boxes 
and from time to time adding his voice to the 
discussion. 

‘*She’s game, don’t you worry,’’ rejoined 
‘Kiah Dodge. ‘‘Pindleness don’t count 
against sand, ’an’ little Polly Snell’s got 
the sand. Waitandsee. She’s goin’ to nudge 
Pete up into bein’ a man.”’ 

‘*7t’s goin’ to do the nudgin’.’’ Seth’s heels 
ceased their tattoo. He sat upright and pro- 
phetic. 

‘*Pete Snell ain’t signed himself guilty for 
nothin’,’’ he added. ‘‘It’s either for up or 
down. I prophesy it’s for up. Pete’ll take a 
uew start, an’ these parts’li be proud of him 
yet. Mark my words!’’ 

Seth Markham was right. Years upon years 
passed over Peter Sneil’s bowed, shamed 
head, straightening it up as straight as other 
men’s heads. The baby little Mrs Snell had 
hugged quaveringly one dismal day grew up 
to be a man, too, tnashamed of his father. 
The confession of guilt was locked away in 
the squire’s desk and altogether forgotten. 
Nobody thought of it unless it was Peter him- 
self, sometimes, or his quiet little wife. Town 
offices of honor and of trust were given to Pete 
and he filled them all with modest success. 

The squire’s gold-bowed glasses were laid 





’? 


‘away, useless, and the squire’s grizzled head 


was laid away, too, to rest with the young 
wife’s that had nodded gaily beside it long 
ago when it was brown, unthreaded with sil- 
ver lines. Seth Markham’s head was white 
with honorable old age and his hands that 
rested on his knobby stick shook incessantly. 
But fate, inexorable and dispassionate, held 
its own with time and in its own calm ruth- 
less fashion worked out poor Peter Sneli’s ret- 
ribution. 

Twenty years after the sled full of ill-gotten 
wood was unloaded in his dooryard it happen- 
ed. Ina neighboring town a case was tried 
against a certain man, and Pete was called as 
a witness. Calmly he mounted into the box 
and stood there with quiet dignity. Just as 
he was taking the oath, the lawyer on the op- 
posite side sprang to his feet, objecting clam- 
orously. 

The old, forgotten guilt again! The good 
name that was signed away! The exultant 
lawyer claimed knowledge of the paper yel- 
lowing in the squire’s desk. There was just 
cause why Peter Snel! could not take the wit- 
ness oath; he would prove it. Nay, there 
was no need, for at that moment he saw in 
the audience a man who could prove it upon 
the spot, an eyewitness. Peter Snell saw 
him, too, and bowed himself in sudden hor- 
rified dismay before his whitencd head. Seth 
Markham, back in the room, stumbled heavily 
to his feet and attempted to go out, but the 
opposing lawyer called him _ back, insisting 
sharply. Peter Snell lifted his white face and 
reached out depreacting hands. His hat had 
fallen from his fingers and he hunted around 
for it with pitiful indecision. Then he walked 
away down the aisle with shambling steps. 
Seth Markham detected in them the old, fa- 
miliar slouch that had characterized Pete’s 
gait twenty years ago. The peculiar forward | 
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slant to his shoulders, too ;—surely this person 
was not the same erect man that passed by up 
the aisle ten minutes ago! 

The old man bent his head over the crossed 
hands on his stick and groaned under his 
breath. They had driven over to court to- 
gether, he and Pete, but the old man’s intui- 
tive delicacy forbade the same arrangement 
going home. He hunted up Pete and gave his 
hand a clutch of compassionate friendliness, 
saying only, ‘‘I ’m a-goin’ back with the 
deacon; we’ve got a trade to patch up, him an’ 
me. You stop in along an’ wife’ll give you a 
dose of her root beer. It’s fust-class.’’ 

Poor Pete! Through the woods and along 
the sunny roads he and his bitter fate rode 
together, home. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Santa Claus Wants Suggestions. 








A rare and most unexpected pleasure fell to 
the lot of the Young Folks Editor the other 
day. He went into a warehouse in which 
they sell carriages and sleighs, and whom do 
you suppose he saw, perched on a wagon-seat 
watching a painter who was putting fresh 
stripes and decorations on his little sleigh? 
It was Santa Claus himself. He felt uncom- 
tortably warm in his fur coat, he said, but he 
was going back that night to the regions of 
snow and icicles to pick outa new team of 
reindeer for his sleigh and to finish his prepa- 
rations for Christmas. Hesaid he read the 
letters in the Children’s Table with great in- 
terest, and then he sent a message to our girls 
and boys. It will help him very much if they 
will write letters to the Table, at once, telling 
the things they want the most for Christmas 
presents. Let each one, he said, mention the 
five things that he or she longs for the most 
of all. And while you are writing you might 
say where you would like the presents left, 
and make other suggestions. Old Santa said 
he should watch the Children’s Table anx- 
iously for these letters, and hoped to see some 
very soon. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 





For our December contest we will give 25 
good prizes, the first of which will be two dol- 
lars in cash and the others will be worth the 
work they cost. As usual the contest will be 
governed by the rules given below, and Web- 
ster’s International dictionary will be the 
standard for the contest. Make a neat list. 
If there are ties, the neatest list takes preced- 
ence. 

THE RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question, that is, you must not say the answer 
is this or that, for if you do the answer to that 
question will be thrown out. A misspelled 
word will also throw out the answer in which 
it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together, 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in December. 
This will save you going to the postoftice so 
often with your answers, and will give you 
more time to work out the questions. Address 
ali answers to the Puzzle Editor, this office. 


THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER. 
1. Geographical Rebuses— 
m3 1000 


1—BERR GLEE 5 ERR T 
2—Deer’s play 1000 E 


3—Illuminated 2000 Ibs 


xX 


O 
5—100 A 50 A. 

ANSWERS TO THE SEPTEMBER CONTEST. 
1—Truth lies at the bottom of a well. 
2—Earnest. . 
3—All the world’s a stage, and all the men 


and women merely players. 
4—True, more, friend, ring, love, you, end, 
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heart, words, few, far, winning, ring love you 
has beginning. 
Pa 


HAD 
GENET 
HELICON 
ANIMOSE 
DEC OYED 
TOSED 
NED 


1e child by nature’s kindly law, 


6—Behold t 
rattle, tickled with a 


Pleased with a 
straw. 
7—Only once does fortune knock 
At any mortal’s door, 
Then let him in if you would win, 
Since she comes back no more. 

8—1, Dred, 2, After Many Days, 3, Looking 

Backward, 4, Ivanhoe, 5, Under Two Flags. 
PRIZE WINNERS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass; William O. Harri- 
son, RI; Mrs Arthur E. Pascoe, Ct; Mrs A. R. 
Tirrell, Mass; Philip L. Sibley, Mass; M. 8. 
Mason, RI; Lizzie M. Bowles, N H; J. H. 
Cornwell, N Y; Emma we Parsons, 
Mass; Mrs Jennie Reynolds, Me; Mrs T. 
Childs, Mass; Mrs C. Eugene Ludden, Me; 
W.H. Overoska, Fla; L. D. Reese, Pa; Mrs 
William D. Ripley, Mass. 





Grinning in Style. 


THE DOCTOR. 





‘It I only had gold in my front teeth, 
wouldn’t I grin in style? I never would have 
no faith in shettin’ up my lips no more.’’ 
These were the expressions used by my 
friend’s colored farm hand upon seeing tho 
gold-filled front teeth of my friend’s hand- 
some daughter. We laugh at his“envious fool- 
ishness, yet run on the same plane ourselves. 

A’s neighbor has put a fresh coat of paint 
upon his house and straightway A must do 
the same, not because it really needs the cov- 
ering but because it ‘‘grins in style.’’ If this 
were all there is to it, no mention of it would 
be made here; but resources are limited, and 
the result is that all dollars needlessly spent 
for show, whether in houses, equipages, im- 
plements, furniture or dress, are just so many 
dollars the less for the education, and home 
and social enjoyments of the wife and chil- 
dren which influence so powerfully their con- 
tentment, usefulness and health. Better 
‘*shet’’ the lips more and let the dollars go to 
make the home what it ought to be—the nest- 
ing-place and clinging-place of the children. 





The Children’s Table. 


A Lonesome Hoot 0wl.—Now I think it is my 
time to ‘‘hoot.’’ Come, come, boys and girls! 
take a chair at the children’s Table and let’s 
try and make it more interesting than the 

own folks’ Table. Don’t be timid! Join the 

and and remember that the boys and girls of 
to-day are the men and women of the future. 
It will be so nice for the boys and girls of 
America to have a social chat together once a 
week. I hope this ‘‘hoot” will be answered by 
yous folks all over the country, for one owl 
10oting alone in the woods at night feels very 
lonesome. I would like to have some of the 
young folks write to me. If any of you wish 
to know my name and address, just say so in 
our next letter to the corner, and I will send 
it to you. I am 15 years old.—[Hoot Owl. 





Little Red Schoolhouse.—I am thirteen years 
old and go toschool in a little red school- 
house. My father lives on a large farm. I 
have three cats. One is gray and is named 
Daisy, and the other two are yellow and 
white. Their names are Skip and Tiger. I 
have three brothers, twoof whom go to school 
with me, anda little sister that stays at home 
with my youngest brother. I have light com- 
plexion and light brown hair and blue eyes. 
My hair is very curly. We havea nice teach- 
er and her name is Miss May L. Chatterton. 
[Josephine D. Bowen. 


A Silo and Other Things.—I am 11 years old 
and my father has a silo. He keeps a big 
dairy of cows. I am at school and I study gram- 
mar and arithmetic and fourth reader and 
spelling. Our teacher’s name is Miss Chatter- 
ton. Ihave four brothers and four sisters. 
I have a seatmate. Her name is Lizzie 
Croain. My father raises hops and clover and 
corn and he raises all kind of vegetables. 
Two ofmmy brothers have a colt. My other 
two brothers have a horse.—[Lena M. Wood. 

—————E 
Papa: Are you sorry you hit Wilbur? 
Bobby: Yes, papa, and he is sorry too. 
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Hard to beat.—[ Brooklyn Life. 











of Dishes 


confronts the average farmer’s wife 
after all the family and the farm hands 
have dined. They are greasy dishes, 
too, and hard to get perfectly clean with 
ordinary soap and water. A good many 
farmers’ wives and other men’s wives, 
too, have discovered that the best, 
quickest and easiest way to wash dishes 
is to use 


GOKer 


Washing Powder 


in the dish water. It acts like-magic— 
cuts the grease and makes the dishes 
clean. All cleaning is made easier by 
this great cleanser. It is cheap, too— 
that’s the best of it. 25c. fora large pkg. 


GoLp Dust WASHING PowDER has 
an additional value to the farmer for 
destroying insects. Send us your name 
and address and we will mail you an 
important booklet containing recipes 
for making kerosene emulsions, for 
Spraying crops and trees and livestock. 


THE N. K, FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia. 





















Freckles, Blotches, 
Ringworm, Eczema, 
Scald Head, Tetter, 
and all other skin 
: disorders positively 
cured with 
HEISKELL’S OINTMENT. 


RICE 50c. A BOX. 


If you would have soft, smooth and healthy 
skin, free from all imperfections, use constantly 


HEISKELL’S SOAP. 


Price 25 cts. Send Stamp for Free Sample. 
OHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., PHIL 








Our Waldensian Farmers. 
LEE J. VANCE. 





In the summer of 1893 some 20 families came 
over from sunny Italy and settled in the west- 
ern part of North Carolina. They were the ad- 
vance guard of the colony which to-day num- 
bers about 200 persons. 

There would be little to attract attention to 
this settlement if it were not the only one of 
the kind in America. The colonists are Wal 





denses; that is to say, they are descendants of 
a religious sect that was driven by persecution 


into the Piedmont mountains of northern 
Italy. Here they were safe and secluded, and 
here they were free to follow their peculiar 
forms of worship. In their mountain retreat 
at home the Waldensians have followed the 
ordinary pursuits of agriculture. Living by 
themselves and shut off from the outside 
world, these people were content to farm after 
the fashion of their forefathers. The result 
was, their methods of farming were rather 
rude and primitive. 

When the Waldensians came to this country 
they brought with them their old-fashioned 
ideas and methods. Many of the colonists had 
never seen a plow or a mower and reaper un- 
til they arrived in North Carolina. Of course, 
our modern methods of intensive farming and 
rotation of crops were beyond their knowl- 


edge. The colony is located in Burke Co, N 
C, about eight miles from Morganton, the 
county seat. The village is called Valdese, 


and is laid out into streets and building lots. 
The first thing the colonists did was to build a 
church and schoolhouse. Recently they have 
showed considerable enterprise in starting a 
hosiery mill, in which most of the young peo- 
ple are employed. The property of the colo- 
nists consists of several thousand acres. This 
has been divided into small farms, each family 
receiving from 50 to 60 acres. At the same 
time each householder is obliged to assume his 
share of the debt which the colony still owes. 
Thus far, the colonists have been too busy at 
clearing the lands and building houses to 
make much of a showing. It will be several 
years before the results of their work and in- 
dustry are fully seen. Already they have set 
out quite a number of fruit trees and vines. 
Many of them are familiar with grape growing 
in Italy, and they will soon learn the methods 
of successful viticulture in this country. 

They are giving up using their old and clum- 
sy implements, and to-day they handle the 
plow as skillfully as the native farmers. As 
our illustration shows, the women and chil- 
dren lend ahand and work in the fields. The 
majority of the people are young and in the 
prime of life; that is, they are under the age of 
40. The women are strong, thrifty and make 
good wives. The men are active, vigorous, in- 
dustrious and used to hard work. They 
should make good citizens. 

ae 

He (at 11 p m): Well, misery loves com- 
pany, you know. 

She (repressing a yawn): Not at this hour, 
I think. 





A soldier leaving barracks is stopped by the 
corporal of the guard. - 

“You cannot go without leave.” 

“T have the verbal permission of the cap- 
tain.”’ j 
“Show me that verbal permission.” 
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A TERRIBLE RECORD. 


An Appalling Increase of 
Weekly Mortality, 


Deaths by Heart Failure and 
Heart Disease. 


In the Rush of Life Some= 
thing Should be Taken 


To Keep Nerves Strong, Heart 
Action Vigorous. 


Dr Greene’s Nervura the Best 
Remedy in the world. 


The death of So-and-So from heart failure is 
becoming acommon announcement. Such occur- 
rences are of appalling frequency. Hardly a day 
passes that some successful merchant, or noted 
business man, some distinguished professional, or 
some leading society lady does not succumb to 
this distinctive archer, and the community is filled 
with gloom and dismay,at the suddenness of their 
deaths. We hear of the death of prominent peo- 
ple, but how many thousands of people in the 
ordinary walks of life die daily of the dreaded 
nerve weakness of the heart ? 

That great organ is the motive power. It moves 
the whole system. Once it fails and all is over. 
And how quickly it ceases; how unexpected the 
end! It comes like the thief in the night; its ap- 
proach is not heard. Whose turn next? Who can 
tell? Not the wisest of us all. How important, 
then, that we should try to stay its progress; that 
we should keep the heart and nerves which con- 
trol its action steady and vigorous. 

How can it be done? Only by strengthening 
and vitalizing the heart and the nerves which 
control its every beat, the mighty power which 
gives it tone and vital health. Many thoughtful 
minds have labored to discover some energizing 
element—some product of nature to prevent the 
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MR GEO VANNAH. 


waste and keep this organ in its naturally healthy 
condition. In this search the intelligent and pa- 
tient labors of one scientific physician have been 
crowned, after years of effurt, with eminent suc- 
cess. His grand discovery, Dr Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy, is pre-eminently the best 
heart remedy, the medicine which always restores 
a strong, vigorous and healthy heart action. If 
you have a weak heart, or fear that its action is 
not as strong as it should be, lose no time in using 
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Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 
The symptoms are plain,—headache, dizziness, 
strange, faint feelings, sinking at the pit of 
stomach, fluttering in the chest, nervousness, rest- 
less, sleepless nights with dreams, sense of anxi- 
ety or foreboding. There may or may not be 
pains in the chest. If any of these symptoms are 
present, take Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy atonce. Use this remedy of won- 
drous power in time and you need have no fear of 
sudden death from“weak heart and heart failure. 

Follow the example of Mr Geo Vannah of Dam- 
ariscotta Mills, Me, who says: 

“Nearly ten years ago I began to have what the 
doctors called heart trouble, and up to the pres- 
ent time it has been growing worse. It was so 
bad I was actually afraid to go to sleep at night, 
and many times during the night it would seem 
to me that I was dying and could not live five min- 
utes longer. I employed three of the best doc- 
tors, but got no relief whatever, and as a last 
resort I thought I would try Dr Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy. I have only taken one 
bottle, and am now on the second, and the heart 
trouble has been entirely removed. 

“I was so pressed for breath at times that I 
could work but very little. The trouble is all 
gone and I can now sleep and rest as well as lever 
could in my life. Before I began taking the Ner- 
vura, what sleep I did get did me but little good, I 
was troubled so much with frightful dreams; but 
I thank the Lord for Dr Greene’s Nervura, as I 
can now sleep all night and feel refreshed in the 
morning. Ihave talked with several persons who 
are similarly afflicted as myself, and would rec- 
ommend to one and al], do not hesitate longer, but 
give Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
atrial and be convinced of its curative powers.” 

Walter E. Vannah of the same town verifies the 
above testimonial, as he says:— “ lean truthfully 
certify that the above statement of Mr Vannah is 
positively true in every sense of the word.” 

This is not an isolated instance. Thousands of 
people throughout the world have also been saved 
by Dr Greene’s Nervura, the great blood and nerve 
remedy. Heart disease does not select its victims; 
it may strike you at any moment. Nourish and 
strengthen your vital powers to resist its onslaught, 
by taking this wonderful medicine. Remember, 
this great remedy is the discovery of the success- 
ful specialist, Dr Greene of 35 West 14th St, New 
York city, who adds to its value by allowing all 
who use it to consult him personally or by letter, 


free of charge. 
WOULD YOU #522 
ly, it su write us at once. 


We will send you full particulars Free, or @ valuable 
sample of our goodsin Sterling Silwer upon receipt 
of Five T’wo cent stamps for postage, etc. Address 

Standard Silver Ware Co., Boston, Mass. 


Photo-Engraving, 
Electrotyping, 


Job Printing. 


We are now prepared to take all kinds of work 
in these departments. 


Our Photo-Engraving 


branch is excelled by none in the country for fine 
work, and our prices are right. 


Our Electrotype Foundry 
is equipped with the latest improved machinery, 
and we ean furnish work as quickly and as cheaply 
as any Foundry. 


. s 
In Job Printing 
we can furnish anything froma card toa complete 
book, and guarantee satisfaction. 

Write for estimates on anything you may need 
in either of these departments and we will give 
you prices that will please you, and we guarantee 
perfect satisfaction in every department. 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., 


SPRINGFIELD MASS. 





Like a permanent posi- 
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The Ice Crop. 
How to Harvest, Ship and Use Ice. By Theron L. Hiles. 
A Complete, Practical Treatise for Farmers, Dairymen 
Ice Dealers, Produce Shippers, Meat Packers, Cold 
Storers, and all interested in Ice Houses, Cold Storage, 
ani the Handling or Use of Ice in Any Way, Including 
Many Recipes for Iced Dishes and Beverages. The 
Book is illustrated by cuts of the tools and machinery 
used in cutting and storing ice, and different forms of ice 
nenees and cold storage uildings. 122 pp., ill, lee. 
Cloth. J 
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The Statesmen of the Hour. 
L. A. COOLIDGE. 


The interest of the first session of the 54th 
congress, which convenes next week, will 
rest largely with the house of representatives. 
This is due to the personality of Mr Reed, 
who from the time he takes up the gavel as 
speaker until the meeting of the republican 
national convention, will be the central figure 
in his party and the public man toward whem 
all eyes willturn. It is recognized that the 
party will have to go into the campaign of 1896 
upon the issues marked out for it by the 54th 
congress under Mr Reed’s leadership. The 
difticulties of his position are enhanced by the 
fact that the next house will be composed 
largely of pew men. Many of the old repub- 
lican leaders have either been transferred to 
the senate, as in the case of Burrows, Lodge, 
Carter, Gear and Dubois, or else they have 
been called on to assume important duties in 
their own state, as in the case of Greenhalge 
of Massachusetts, McKinley of Ohio and Mor- 
rill of Kansas. It will be for Mr Reed, there- 
fore, to do the best he can with the material 
he has at hand, and forturately for him some 
of the ablest men in the party are still at his 
disposal in making up the list of his commit- 
tees. 

THE TITULAR LEADER 

of the house will be the chairman of the ways 
and means committee, and there is a strony 
probability that the speaker will look to his 
own state to find a man for the place. Mr 
Dingley of Maine, although not member of 
the committee in the last house, was active 
upon it in the 51st congress and is responsible 
for many of the most important features of the 
bill which goes popularly by Mr McKinley’s 
name. When the republicans went into the 
minority, Mr Dingley withdrew from the com- 
mittee in order to make room for Mr Reed. If 
it had not been for this he would now be the 
ranking member and so entitled to the chair- 
manship by order of precedence. The fact that 
Mr Dingley is better versed in the intricacies 
of tariff legislation than any other man in the 
house will doubtless weigh in his favor. 

If Mr Reed concludes not to go outside the 
present committee for a chairman the choice 
will lie between Sereno E. Payne of New 
York and John Dalzell of Pennsylvania. Both 
are strong men and good speakers. Payne 
has been longer on the committee and is pon- 
derous in manner and speech. Dalzell is nerv- 
ous and agile, with thin voice which carries 
well in spite of its thinness. He is personally 
one of the most popular men in the house, 
and his claims to the chairmanship are 
strengthened by the fact that he represents 
the great manufacturing city of Pittsburg. 

According to the present program the ways 
and means committee will not be burdened 
with work. There will be no general tariff 
legislation. Additional revenues must be pro- 
vided, because there is a great annual deficit 
under the operation of the present tariff, and 
the first duty of congress will be to remedy 
this defect. There will be changes in particu- 
lar schedules along protection lines with a 
view to increasing customhouse receipts and 
at the same time benefiting manufactures, 
but there will be no attempt at wholesale re- 
vision. Just where to apply the corrective 
touch will have to be determined, but it is 
generally understood that wool and sugar will 
be the principal schedules effected. 

AN ASSERTIVE FOREIGN POLICY. 

Of an importance equal to if not surpassing 
that of ways and means will be the committee 
on foreign affairs. The republican party in 
congress will pay a great deal of attention to 
the subject of our foreign relations, and some 
vigorous enunciation may be expected in the 
direction of an assertive policy. Mr Reed is 
known to favor a radically different line of 
action from that which has been pursued by 
the present administration with reference to 
Hawaii and other countries where American 
interests are apt to clash with those of Great 
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Britain. It is probable that for the first time in 
the history of the United States congress will 
give formal recoguition to the Monroe doctrine 
asacardinal principle of American diplo- 
macy. The chairman of this committee will 
be R. R. Hitt of Illinois, who is better versed 
in the intricacies of diplomacy than any other 
member of the house, and who is an intimate 
personal friend of Mr Reed as he was of James 
G. Blaine. Hitt has had a varied and full 
career from the time when as an expert stenog- 
rapher he accompanied Abraham Lincoln 
during the joint debate with Douglas. He has 
been secretary of legation at Paris and assist- 
ant secretary of state,and before he entered con- 
gress had been intrusted with many important 
diplomatic missions. Mr Hitt was seriously ill 
this spring and it was feared that he might 
not be able to undertake the work of the 
chairmanship. In that case the place would 
have been given to Gen William F. Draper of 
Massachusetts, ‘one of the wealthiest, most 
courtly and most popular men in the house. 

Another committee of great importance will 
be that on banking and currency, for it is 
almost certain that President Cleveland will 
recommend legislation looking to the with- 
drawal of the greenbacks and the establish- 
ment of a new system of currency. The rank- 
ing member of this committee is Joseph H. 
Walker of Massachusetts, a practical business 
man who has made a life study of finance and 
who has radical ideas of his own with regard 
to reform of the national banking system. 
Charles A. Russell of Connecticut and Henry 
U. Johnson of Indiana are two other members 
of this committee who rank among the strong- 
est and safest members of the house. It is not 
probable that Mr Cleveland’s suggestions will 
be adopted. 

NO SILVER LEGISLATION. 

here will be no legislation by the 44th con- 
gress with regard to silver. Although there is 
a majority in favor of free coinage in the sen- 
ate, there is a majority against it in the house; 
and the executive is also opposed. Mr Reed 
is a firm believer in bimetalism at an interna- 
tional ratio, but he will not encourage what 
he regards premature agitation or ineffect- 
ive legislation. 

The chairman of the appropriations commit- 
tee will be either D. B. Henderson of Iowa 
or Joseph G. Cannon of Illinois. Henderson, 
who is one of the most effective speakers in 
the house, is the ranking member of the com- 
mittee, but Cannon was chairman in the 5ist 
congress and so lays claim on the score of ex- 
perience. Charles A. Boutelle of Maine will 
be at the head of the naval committee, where 
he has already done brilliant service. The 
committee on agriculture will probably be 
presided over by Eugene J. Hainer of Ne- 
braska. - 

The leader of the democratic minority will 
be ex-Speaker Crisp, and conspicuous on 
that side will be McMillin of Tennessee, Amos 
Cummings of New York, Livingston and Tur- 
ner of Georgia, McCreary of Kentucky, John 
M. Allen and Catchings of Mississippi, Say- 
ers, Culberson and Bailey of Texas. 


POPULIST BALANCE OF POWER. 


In the senate the republicans, with the two 
senators to be chosen from Utah, will have 44 
members, the democrats 39, the populists six, 
with a question pending as to the admission 
of Dupont (republican) from Delaware. The 
republicans do not care to organize the senate 
with the aid of the populists and so assume a 
divided responsibility, but the democrats do 
not want to retain the organization under 
present conditions. The chances are that the 
committees will be reorganized with a repub- 
lican chairman. If the republicans select a 
president pro tem he will probably be Frye of 
Maine. Allison of Iowa, a conspicuous presi- 
dential possibility, will cut an important fig- 
ure in the next session. As a member of the 
finance committee he will deal with all ques- 
tions affecting the tariff and the currency, and 
as the probable chairman of the appropriations 
committee, he will be constantly in evidence. 
In the committee on foreign relations, Sena- 
tors Lodge, Sherman and Morgan will make 
themselves felt in criticism of the administra- 
tion’s foreign policy and in efforts for legis- 
lation favorable to American control of the 
Nicaraguan canal, Hawaiian annexation and 
the assertion of the Monroe doctrine. Senator 





Quay has announced that he will introduce 
and push a series of bills providing fora great 
increase in the revenues, through the raising 
of certain tariff schedules in the interests of 
protection, devoting the surplus revenues 
thus received to the construction of an elabo- 
rate system of public works in all parts of the 
United States. This blending of the doctrines 
of protection and internal improvements can 
hardly fail to be a marked feature of the com- 
ing congress. 

The democrats in minority will recognize 
the leadership of Gorman of Maryland as fully 
as when in the majority, while Brice, Cock- 
rell, Vest, Faulkner, Gray, Harris, Jones of 
Arkansas, Mills and Voorhees will pull the 
laboring oars. 
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Mother. 
LOUIS GARET. 
Mother is tired and sitting awhile 
To rest in her easy chair, 
And a sunbeam piays ‘round her pillowed head 
And lights up the gray of her hair, 
While a little smile flits about her lips 
And she is a picture fair. 
Mother rests well in her easy chair 
As gently she rocks to and fro, 
Keeping time to the tick of the clock 
As the moments come and go, 
Aud her hands where they will in her lap lie still; 
How seldom I see them so! 
Puss in the opened window wide 
In dreamless sleep is laid, 
And the sun through the woodbine has traced on 
the floor 
A pattern in shine and shade; 
And the wind in the trees and the murmuring 
bees 
Lullaby low hath made, 
Has mother gone to the long ago, 
Thinking a happy thought? 
To the golden days of her far off youth, 
Counting the treasures they brought? 
Or once more a child, is her fancy beguiled 
By innocent mischief wrought? 


I cannot tell. Enough for me 
That, taking no thought or care, 

And all forgetting the flight of time, 
She rests in her easy chair— 

Content to rock to the tick of the clock, 
Making a picture fair. 


Ventilation in Winter. 
DOLA FAY. 


EOPLE SOMETIMES 
fancy that there is 
less need of ventila- 
tion in winter than 
in summer, when the 
odor of the airina 
contined room would 
alone be sufficient to 
condemn it. In the 
winter, with our 
storm windows and 
doors, weather strips 
and coal burners, ex- 

tra precautions should be taken to secure 

thorough ventilation. Ourlives are shortened 
or lengthened by the observance or non-observ- 
ance of the laws of health. One of the most 





important of these laws is that fresh air is 
necessary to sustain life and health. This 
fact cannot be impressed too strongly upon 


all, so that more attention may be given to the 
ventilation of our homes. When badly ven- 
tilated rooms are occupied for a time the im- 
pure air produces headache, giddiness, sleep- 


lessness and yawning. The respiration, the 
circulation and the digestion all become de- 


ranged. By good management it is quite pos- 
sible to keep our homes well supplied with 
fresh air, without a particle of exposure. Be 
very careful to ventilate at the right time and 
in the proper way. 

Ventilate the sitting room at least three 
times a day, when the family is at meals. 
One window may be raised from the bottom 
and another lowered from the top. Treat the 
dining room and kitchen in the same way, 
when the members of tlie family are else- 
where. The sleeping apartments should be 
well ventilated. There is bu‘ little danger of | 
taking cold, when a person is accustomed te | 
having his sleeping room well supplied with 
fresh air. The best means for ventilation are 
properly constructed flues. These ought to be 
arranged in opposite sides of the room, in or- 
der to insure a current and an abundance of 
fresh air. Place one near the level of the floor 
and one near the ceiling, thus furnishing a 
channel for the escape of the noxious vapors 
that are constantly accumulating. The open 
fireplace comes next in value to the flues and 
is an excellent means for removing the impure 
air. Parents, make your homes healthful; let 


in the pure, fresh air and sunshine; you are 
in a great measure responsible for the health 





and lives of your little ones. 
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Notes and Half-Notes. 


The students at W elle »sley college, girls repre- 
senting every state in the Union, took a test 
vote on the woman suffrage question which 
was before the women of Massachusetts at the 
recent election, and the vote stood 310 in favor 
of woman suffrage to 149 against. 

“Tt is reported that in order to make the course 
in cooking at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology at Boston, clear and scientific, live 
rabbits and cats have been cut open and the 
stomach tissue examined. This is vivisection. 
Life, the New York comie paper, appeals to 
the girls of this institution: “Come away, girls. 
Every deccnt husband in the country would 
rather submit to the toughest cooking, than 
feel that his wife enjoyed the agonies of the 
family pets.” 

{Typewriting machines have been introduced 
in the public schools of Chicago and Boston, 
and typewriting is to be made one of the 
courses of instruction. The New England 
Journal of Education comments thus: ‘‘This is 
one of the practical phases of education that is 
educational. Ittrains in each scholarship. It 
is one of the best means of teaching language 
and spelling ever devised. There is no wasted 
energy, no deflection of power in this method 
of teaching language, spelling and exact and 
accurate activity of mind and hand.” 





Do Your Painting Now. 
A. ASHMUN KELLY. 





The autumn and early winter are the best 
periods for inside or outside painting, and for 
renovating rooms. The direct rays of the sun 
cause paint and varnish to perish if applied 
when the sun is at its hight, as in summer. 
Linseed oil contains one-fifth of a non-drying 
substance (acids so called) and this keeps the 
oil soft and elastic. Sunlight causes the air’s 
oxygen to change these acids into rancid oil 
acids, which fly away and leave the oil hard 
and brittle. I have demonstrated for my own 
satisfaction that a roof painted in October or 
November will last as long as when painted 
six months later. In some degree this is 
equally true of allexterior painting. The ja- 
pan that is added to dry paint has atendency, 
in strong sunlight, to destroy the paint. 
Very little should be used even in cool weath- 
er, and never more than enough for drying the 
paint properly in a reasonable time. 

I advise inside renovation in the fall, rather 
than spring, because it adds to our pleasure 
during the winter months’ enforced confine. 
ment within doors, and because it tends to 
make our rooms sweeter and more sanitary. 
Paint for wails and woodwork is the most 
sanitary decorative material. Paste and wash 
paints containing glue or other size, vegetable 
or animal, are not good, as decomposition of 
these things ensues. Nor is a paper that con- 
tains much surface color good, as this has a 
decomposable sizing that smells foulin damp 
weather. Select papers that contain little sur- 
face color or bronze, flitter, etc. Nothing is 
nicer than soft-tinted oil paints for walls of 
rooms, though a good kalsomine paint is well 


enough for dry walls, and is very pretty. If | 


the walls are damp use water glass in the 
kalsomine. This costs about 25c per gallon. 
Never paper over damp walls. 





A Piano should never be placed in a damp 
room or near a heated stove or register. 














Lamp-troubles are mostly 
over. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for ‘‘Index to 
Chimneys’’; and get of your 
dealer the chimney made for 
your burner or lamp. 

Pearl-glass and pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 
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TAKING CHANCES, 


WOMEN ARE CARELESS, 


They Over-Estimate Their Physical 
Strength. Advice to Young Women. 





(SPECIAL TO OUR LaDy READERS.) 


Women are very apt to over-estimate 
their strength and overtax it. 

When they are feel- 
ing particularly well, 
they sometimes take 
chances which in the 
long run cause them 
much pain and trou- 
ble. This is due 
largely to their not 
fully realizing how 
delicate their sen- 
sitive organism is. 

The girl who has 
just become a wo- 
man can hardly be 
expected to act 
et everything is 
‘so new to her. She, 
however, should be 
told; and every woman 
should realize that to 
be well her “ monthly 
periods” should 
be regular, Wet 
feet, or a cold 
from exposure, 
may suppress or 
render irregular 

and fearfully 
painful the men- 
ses, and perhaps 
sow the seed for 
future ill health, 

Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable 
Compound will ever be the unfailing 
remedy in such cases as well as all the 
peculiar ailments of women. Millions of 
women live to prove this. Mrs. M. L. 
Verrill tells plainly what it has done for 
her: — 

“*T will write you a few lines to tell 
you what my troubles were before taking 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. It was the same old story, — 

















my back and lower part of my abdomen 
Of course it 


and painful menstruation. 
was female weak- 
ness. The doctors 
(I have tried five dif- 
ferent ones) called it 
chronic inflamma- 
tion of the womb. 
“T had _ leucor- 
rhoea for over eight 
years, ulcers on the e 
neck of the womb, testi headaches and 
backaches. Your medicine completely 
cured me.” — Mrs. M. L. VEBBILL, 223 
Newell Ave., Pawtucket, R.L 
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WALL PAPER. 
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CHOICE CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


A Violet Table Center. 
BELLE TEMPLE. 


This design has an open work center, with 
the silk underneath. No shade is more dain- 
ty than violet, nor any dower more popular. 








Their little heads form a pretty circle border. 
ing the net, and their delicate green stems are 
pretty radiating from the center. A very sim- 
ple white buttonholed edge is best for finish- 
ing this center. 


Sweet Pea Cup and Saucer. 


The accompanying design of sweet peas for 
a cup and saucer is charming if done in violet 
and gold. After sketching the design in In- 
dia ink, fill in the surface first with a pale 
tinting of violet of gold, not in an even 
grounding tint, but showing faintly the brush 
marks and letting it shade from a deep tone 
toa paler. When this is finished dry itina 
hot oven until perfectly hard so you can work 
over it. Then with violet of gold moistened 
slightly with turpentine wash in the sweet pea 
petals, adding a bit of black with the violet to 
make a grayish violet for the conventionalized 
stems and the leaflike figure that finishes the 
edge. After you have done as much work on it 
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IVORY SOAP 


it FLOATS 


Those who think that imported soaps must be the finest, do not know 
that the materials for Ivory Soap are the best to be found anywhere. 
The vegetable oil of which Ivory Soap is made, is imported, almost in 
ship loa:‘s, from the other side of the world. 


THe Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’ti. 








as is possible without smudging, send it to be 
fired. When it returns you can work over it 
further, adding a touch of deeper shadow 
where it is not intense enough. Then use 
your gold, carefully outlining the sweet peas, 

















the stems and the border, with a touch here 
and theze whenever you think a bit of gilding 
will improve it. Gild the handle and edges, 
only be very careful in using gold that it 
does not come in contact with unfired color, 
else it will turn black and unsightly. 


A Christmas Portfolio. 
Cc. A. PARKER. 





Get at a stationer’s or printer’s a small 











SWEET PEA DECORATIONS FOR CHINA SAUCER. 





Baking Powder. Sell 50 lbs. to earna 
WaLTHAM GOLD WaTcH and CHAIN; 
25 lbs. for @SiLVER WaTCH and CHAIN; 
10ibs., fora SOLID GOLD RING; 50 Ibs., 
for a DECORATED DINNER SET; 200 |bs., 
for a Lapigs’ BicycLe (High Grade 
pneu tires). Send your full address on 
postal for Catalogue and Order Blank, 


W. G. BAKER, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











quantity of tagboard, or something similar of 
about its thickness, the amount dependent 
upon the number of pockets desired,—and 
there should be a dozen at least, while more 
would be better. Cut the tagboard into pieces 
about 7 by 11 inches and join these at the ends 
accordion fashion by wedge-shaped pieces of 
silesia 24 or 3 inches wide at one end, narrow- 
ing considerably toward the other, and as long 
as the cardboard is wide, after pasting down 
the raw edges of the cloth at both ends, which 
is done before putting together. 

For the covers, which are joined on in the 
same manner, use heavier board, cut the same 
length as the inside pieces, but a trifle wider. 
At the back fasten to the covers a straight 
piece of silesia about three inches wide after 
itis in place. For a finish, marbled or other 
ornamental paper may be pasted on the covers. 
Having provided for capacity to insure 
strength, use good glue and don’t hurry, 
otherwise the receptacle will soon begin a 
process of disintegration, highly exasperating. 
Do a part of the work at a time, then put un- 
der a weight until thoroughly dry, and so on 
till finished. 

Now you have a goodly number of capacious 
pockets, movable at the bottom, which is quite 
as well. One of these will hold a quantity of 
blank paper, another scribbling paper, others 
envelopes of various sizes, postal cards, blot- 
ters, manuscripts, etc. There will be no diffi- 
culty in filling them, and the owner will prob- 
ably soon sigh fot another pocket or two. Be 
sure to have a loose piece of tagboard as large 
as will slip in easily; this will often be con- 
venient to lay on a table, making a good sur- 
face to write upon, and a piece of the thickest 
cardboard obtainable might be found useful on 
occasion for a writing table, as the portfolio 
will decline to serve in that capacity. 

Some small rubber bands can be fastened 
on the outside of one of the covers to hold pen 
and pencil, if desired. The portfolio may be 
held together in any way preferred; it can be 
tied with ribbons, have a loop of rubber cord 
on one side and a button on the other, or, 
what is perhaps better than either, a narrow 
band of elastic ribbon can be slipped over the 
covers. 





Washing Marble Tops.—Never wash the mar- 
ble tops of wash-stands or bureaus with soap. 
Use clean, warm water and a soft cloth, drying 
immediately with a soft towel. 


Wrapping Paper.— When parcels are brought 
to the house fo!d up the wrapping paper and 
put away in a drawer and roll the string on a 
ball kept for that purpose. 





Home-Made Cement.—The whitest stone lime, 


air-slaked, mixed with the white of an egg 
and applied to a broken dish, as soon as it 
is made, will prove an excellent cement. 
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A Surplice Front Waist. 


This is an excellent design for both silk 
and woolen materials, and admits of a trim- 
ming of lage or ribbon. The folded surplice 


fronts are becoming to all figures, and stripes 
in the 


make up prettily. as shown 
tion. 


illustra- 





No 7573. Sizes 30, 32, 34, 36,38, 40 and 42 inch- 
es bust measure. 

A medium size requires 4 yards of 27 inch 
material. 


Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 

ay ee a6 6 ee bd a 

TE a aes: 

EN 6 kos 

Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EACH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 


or 


Don’t All Speak at Once, 


An Enthusiastic Patron.—I would like a seat 
far removed from the sarcastic dishes we are 
served with of late, for I never did like high- 
ly seasoned food. Oh Ho asks about the Pa- 
trons. I am glad to say I have been a mem- 
ber for seven years and hope to be at the na- 
tional convention. How nice it is to have con- 
ventions, where we Patrons cau give the 
grange grip to brothers and sisters from all 
over our country, for the grange is not a 
small order, ona may it never grow less, is 
the wish of —[R. I. P of H. 








Proverbs for Husbands.—Do not expect thy 
wife to be as in thy courting days, fresh and 
sweet, for now many cares surround her and 
she is worn out and would fain find rest, for 
lo! her children demand all her time and her 
husband chideth her and calleth her a foolish 
woman. She eateth notthe bread of idleness, 
nor useth slang phrases. Do not frown upon 
her when she asketh thee to make a set of 
corner shelves, or to fix the wood box or to 
mend the back porch, for thou knowest she 
hath need of these things and well thou know- 
est she can not hit a nail upon the head. 
[Mrs E. A. McP. 


Mr Richardson’s Idea of a Gentleman.—Tut, 


tut, Sister Nipper! Stick to your text. I 
have not said I, or any one else, ‘‘need three 
full baths a day to keep clean.’’ That was 
your proposition. Neither did I say ‘‘my barn 
is odoriferous ;’’ on the contrary I believe you 
intimated that all barns were. No, no, I have 
) weg enough to answer for without being sad- 

led with your sayings. You say you don’t be- 
lieve there is any good reason why farmer and 

entleman should not be synonymous terms. 

umph! What constitutes a gentleman? Ev- 
idently your idea of a gentleman is fine clothes 
and polished manners. Probably if a bank ac- 
count or a titled name were added it would 
be a gentleman par excellence, even though a 
trifle of rascality were mixed in. I differ 
with you. The man who has consideration 
for his fellowman, who deals honestly and 
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uprightly, who is kind-hearted and courteous 
to those with whom he comes in contact, and 
who in short does as he would be done by, 
fulfills my idea of a gentleman, though he 
wear a suit of jeans and work from sun to 
sun. Not that I have any particular objection 
to fine raiment. except that it tends to cause 
us to estimate the man according to his 
clothes, as is too often done. As to your as- 
sertion that your original objection was only 
to the *‘hired man’s boots,’’ I refer to your 
article on Page 159. <As to ‘‘making my home 
a lodging piace, etc,’’ I frankly admit that 
my home life fully satisfies me and I would 
be perfectly contented never to go five miles 
from it. I have seen every state and territory 
in this union, and have mingled in your so- 
called society, which I have found full of hy- 
moored and taken as a whole a mockery on 
1uman good fellowship. I admit that 1 be- 
lieve a man can be perfectly happy ‘‘sitting 
in the kitchen surrounded by a loving wife 
and his children,’’ and what is the aii of hu- 
man life if it be not happiness? I question 
the advisability of having too much culture, 
as the really deep-thinking mind will see that 
it tends in many ways to develop deceit and 
hypocrisy. However a good deal might de- 
"gees on your definition of culture, and it is too 
jroad a question to discuss in this column. 


As to ‘‘the tender mercies of Novello,’’ why, 
those that indulge in personal abuse for want 
of argument are not worth even conteimpt. 


[F. H. 


The Motive That Governs.—‘‘Everybody to 
their notions,’’ as the old woman said when 
she kissed her cow, and I think this old 


Richardson. 


Say- 
ing applies as well to mourning as to most 
anything. It seems to me from her questions 
that Old Fashion doesn’t understand the 


motive that governs the wearing of mourning. 
When the angel of death enters our homes to 
take with him some one we love, the mourn- 
er shrinks from rainbow colors in dress as in- 
stinctively as tear-swollen eyes prefer the 
grateful gioom of a darkened room to the 
brilliant sunlight. It is a matterin which I 
think individual taste should be supreme. I 
believe it is decreed by fashion that pure 
white is as deep mourning as black. If such 
a trifling thing as dress can in any way miti- 
gate grief in the smallest extent—itis blighting 
and heart-breaking enough, let the attending 
circumstances be favorable as they may—I say 
with all my heart,let them follow their incli- 
nations undisturbed so long as it does not se- 
riously inconvenience anyone else. I dressed 
my baby son in his customary white dresses, 
as I don’t like to see black on babies, but I 
wore black myself and shall continue to do 
so as long as I wish to, be that time ten,twen- 
ty or fifty years.—[Queen Mab. 


Laziness as a Theme.—Give us your opinion 
of the lazy man, friend Tablers, and remem- 
ber the word man is used in its generic sense 
and applies to both sexes. From the sarcasm 
often noted when some one at the Table men- 
tioned what they chose to call laziness as a 
trait peculiar to some victims of their wit, I 
judge little sympathy can be found for such 
afflicted persons. Still I wish the Judge, Sis- 
ter Jenkins, the Bachelor, and others would 
express their convictions upon the subject. 
And some of them take the afiirmative of the 
good the world has derived from laziness, if 
only for sake ef argument. Meanwhile I will 
‘‘lazily’’ watch proceedings.—[ Vermonter. 





Asked and Answered.—In reply to Y. H. of 
Michigan, first-class stories are always accept- 
able, and yours will be read with reference- 
to publication, and if unavailable returned to 
you in case stamps are inclosed for this pur- 
pose. 

The ballad entitled Heavenly Mansions, 
copied from a book called The Saint’s Harp, 
has been forwarded to this office by a reader, 
and will be sent to A. L. if the latter will write 
and ask for it, inclosing two-cent stamp. 


If the lady who asked how to piece a log- 
cabin bedquilt will give her address I will be 
pleased to send her a block and full directions. 
—([Calla. 

Trained Nurse: A hospital trained nurse 
earns from $21 a week upward. She must 
have two years of hospital training before she 
can take a patient. By writing to the Boston 
city hospital, Boston, Mass, for a catalog of 
the training school department, our corre- 
spondent will obtain the details she desires. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 


nts make big money selling Perfection Dish Washer 
—sells at sight—washes and dries in twominutes. A g 
line for either ladies or gentlemen. For pettentere write 
Perfection Mfg. Co., A 69, Englewood P. 0., Chicago, iL 
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DR HUNTER’S LECTURES. 


How the Lungs Are Now Treated with 
Great Success. 


No 4 

Consumption, Bronchitis, Pulmonary Catarrh, 
Asthma and Pneumonia are the chief diseases of 
the lungs which endanger our lives. 

For a long time they were supposed to be con- 
stitutional diseases, and were treated through the 
stomach and general system. It was a false the- 
ory and fatal treatment. There were no cures of 
consumption under it. 

We now know that they are not constitutional 
but local diseases of the lungs. They begin chiefly 
from colds, which inflame the lining of the 
air tubes and cells of the lungs and fill them with 
unhealthful mucus. When the lungs are clogged 
they cannot perform their office, the breathing 
becomes short, fever arises, the patient is con- 
stantly racked by cough in efforts to clear the 
lungs, and the fiesh and strength consume away. 

These effects result from every attack of conges- 
tion of the lungs, whatever its cause. They can be 
remedied only by [removing the congestion and 
freeing the lungs from the matter which obstructs 
them. 

The only treatment that is effective and certain 
is the direct application of healing remedies to 
the lungs by inhalation. It is an axiom of medic- 
al science that all local diseases require local 
treatment for their cure. Physicians who regard 
lung diseases as constitutional, and treat them 
through the stomach, do not expect to eure them. 
Temporary relief of the symptoms is all they look 
for, or ever accomplish. 

Not only must the lungs be treated by inhalation 
(which is the only way they can_be reached at all), 
but the remedies inhaled must be fadapted to the 
patient’s strength and condition. Inhalation, of 
itself, isno remedy. It is only the means of apply- 
ing remedies to the lungs. You may inhale what 
is of no benefit, or what will do you harm instead 
of good. The different kinds and stages of lung 
disease require different remedies. To know what 
to inhale in each case needs long experiente in 
the application of this special treatment, and pro- 
found knowledge of the conditions to be met. 

The importance of the lungs, in the economy 
of life, is seen in the fact that to cease to breathe 
for only five minutes is fatal. Every function 
is suspended by it, and a paralysis of death seizes 
upon the body. 

You can then understand why an organ so nec- 
essary to life cannot be impaired in its functions, 
even toa small extent, without injury to the 
health resulting. The mildest catarrh of the lungs 


| obstructs the freedom of breathing, and deranges 


the action of every bodily function. 

What then, is this fung function which is so 
vital? What does breathing do? It purifies the old 
blood and makes new blood out of the food we 
eat. If the purification does not take place the 
whole system is paralyzed and we die. If ittakes 
place imperfectly we are weakened and diseased 
by the impurity that remains, and can have no 
health until it is remedied. 

In introducing the inhalation treatment I gave 
to the world the first common-sense application 
of medical science ever made to the cure of lung 
disease. I have cured by it and am now treating 
with success every form of lung complaint. In 
over forty years’ experience as a physician I 
have never, either in hospital or private practice, 
known of the cure of a consumptive by any ,other 
means. 

ROBERT HUNTER, M D. 
117 West Forty-fifth street, New York. 

Note—Readers of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
who are interested in the subject will receive a 
copy of Dr Hunter’s book without charge by ad- 
dressing him as above. 
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Farmers’ Daughters—TII. 











FROM THE HILLS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 





A Winter Window Garden. 


HAT LOOKS MORE cheery 
in the dreary days of win- 
ter than a well-cared-for 
window garden? And the 
earlier such gardens are 
started the better. First, 
lay in a reserve stock of 
soil with which to refill 

pots during the winter. Ordinary garden 
earth, one-tenth sand and one-fourth rich fer- 
tilizer, when well mixed, make a desirable 
soil. A box of suitable size must be lined 
with zinc and painted some neutral color, or 
hanging baskets and ferneries can also be con- 
structed with little or no expense. 

The fashion this winter will be bulbs. 
can be raised in anything—vases, bowls, dishes 
or pots, and they are the most easily grown. 
In planting bulbs, many injure them by press- 
ing them down into the soil and then covering 
them compactly. The box or pot should be 
lightly filled and then holes made for each 
bulb by taking out earth enough to leave the 
requisite space. Then place the bulb in the 
hole, bottom down, and gently cover its top 
with quarter of an inch of dirt lightly shaken 
on to it from the hand or a spoon. 

In burying, remember that a good bulb feels 
like a solid onion. All bulbs should have a 
chance to grow roots before wasting any 
strength in sending up top growth, and for this 
reason they must be planted and set away ina 
dark, cool place for a few weeks, and brought 
out into the light and warmth when the top 
growth begins to show itself. Bulbous plants 
do not like the sunniest spot in the window, 
nor the warmest room. A temperature of 65 
degrees is better for them than one of 75. 

While almost all the garden bulbs will do 
fairly well, the hyacinth is the easiest of cul- 
ture in water or soil. For pot growing these 
fragrant flowers should be set in pots five to 
seven inches in depth and of about the same 
diameter. The soil should be rich, especially 
at the bottom of the pot, as the roots require all 
the nourishment obtainable for the perfection 
of the flowers. Hyacinths should be planted 
singly, as callas are, though two or three can 
be grown in a large pot. They should be 
watered very slightly at first, and as the 
flowers expand, place a saucer under each pot, 
which must be kept filled with water till the 
blossoms decay. 

For planting hyacinths in glasses, No- 
vember is the best time. Use only rain or 
spring water,and after filling the glasses place 
the bulb so that the roots will just comein con- 
tact with it. Put away in a dark closet ‘or 
four weeks and then remove them to a warm, 
well-lighted room, keeping them away from 
the sun till they look a deep green; turn them 
around occasionally and change the water 
every three or four weeks. If the roots look 





slimy carefully remove the bulb and place the 
roots in clean water of the same temperature, 
wash the roots gently and cleanse the glass 
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thoroughly before replacing the bulb. If you 
find your hyacinths in the pots begin to bloom 
before the flower stalks are of sufficient length, 
put acone of dark-colored paper over them 
with a little opening 1n the top through which 
the flower can peep, and it will stretch up to- 
ward the light. Care must be taken in grow- 
ing bulbs not to rot them; have the soil in the 
pot or box moist but not wet when you plant 
the bulbs; a moderate amount of moisture is 
necessary. 

Another most satisfactory bulb for winter 
culture is the narcissus, and of this family the 
Chinese lily is the most popular and the most 
easily grown. This variety is grown in water 
with pebbles to keep the roots steady when in 
bloom. Have a layer of sand 14 inches deep 
underneath the pebbles. 

There are two ways of growing crocuses— 
one after the manner of the Chinese lily, ex- 
cept that sand is used with the water instead 
of pebbles; the other in earth, several bulbs 
in a shallow pan. Do not fail to set the crocus 
in a dark place in either case. <A pretty finish 
to these pots of bulbs is to sow over their sur- 
face sweet alyssum seed, thus giving a fringe of 
light white blooms and pretty foliage. 


Our Village Milliner. 
CLARA AUGUSTA, 








She sits erect, made straight by wood and steel; 
Her new false curls no silver threads reveal, 

Her mouth is prim, drawn down by fashion’s rule, 
She speaks the language taught in fashion’s school. 
She knows the form of every dame in town, 

Just the right pattern for each matron’s gown; 
The plaids for some, the stripes for those not tall, 
The plain for some, the vines and flowers for all. 
Some must have whalebone, some can well dis- 

pense 
With vat they deem a breach of common sense, 


And while she works her agile tongue works, too. 
She tells one friend of what the others do, 

How the Page widow o’er across the way 

Is seen out walking every pleasant day, 

How one rich man, who calls no one his wife, 

Is getting weary of his lonely life. 

That often, quite, he calls on vain young girls, 
Admires their eyes and lauds their glossy curls. 
Strange! men will act so when they’re wise and 


sage. 
Why don’t they choose a woman near their age? 


Then the green grocer bay leaf sells in his teas, 
And stuffs his coffee full of roasted peas. 

The woolen draper sells de-berge for silk; 

The marketman puts water with his milk. 

The butcher sends lean mutton out for beef— 
The legislators ought to give relief! 

The president deserves some dreadful fate, 
Likewise the governor of each separate state. 
A glorious light would o’er our nation beam 

If WOMAN held the reins and right supreme. 


The banks would swarm, the price of flour would 
fall, 

And speculators flee this earthly ball. 

There’d be two beaux for every blushing maid, 

And three for every spinster grave and staid! 

Unmarried women would no more be known, 

And gentle hearts no longer sigh alone. 

**Creation’s lords’’ would be obliged to sit 

And do the mending; wash, churn and knit, 

Subdued in spirit, crushed in haughty soul, 

Forced to give up to woman’s wide control. 


Oh, glorious times, how her fingers fly! 
She wipes the tear of triumph from her eye, 
And in her zeal for our poor country’s cause, 
Her strong contempt for al! existing laws, 
She cuts the waist too short, the skirt too long, 
And puts the sleeves in with the pattern wrong. 
Oh, woman, why not let thy influence be 
Like the still streams which gliding, swell the 
sea? 
Why like our milliner, bluster, loud and bold? 
A modest woman’s worth her weight in gold. 
LL $$ 

The Latest About Potatoes—Dr Cyrus Edson, 
formeriy president of the New York board 
of health, declares that the potato is unwhole- 
some, and especially harmful to young child- 
ren, Whose digestive organs, he says, are per- 
manently injured by it. The potato he pro- 
nounces deficient in nutritive qualities. Mrs 
Rorer, the cooking teacher, believes that pota- 
toes should be served only with strongly con- 
centrated nitrogenous food, such as roasted 
beef, or, for the vegetarian, with beans, peas or 


lentils. 


Between Their Teeth.—Little Sally was just 
back from her first menagerie. ‘Oh, mamma!” 
she cried, “they had such funny animals. 
There was an eflant most big ’s a house, an’ he 
had his tail atween his teef.’’-—[F. H. 8. 





Orange Marmalade.—Slice 4 oranges and 1 
lemon very thin, removing seeds. Add 3 pints 
cold water to each pound of sliced fruit. Let 
stand in a cool place for 24 hours, then boil it 
until the skin is tender. Stand away in an 








earthern jar or bowl until the following day. 
Now weigh again and to each pound of the 


mixture add 14 lbs loaf sugar. Boil until it 
jellies and the strips are iransparent. This 
will make two quartsor more. It is nice for 
tea or to use as a filling for cake.—[ Marion. 


Palatable and Nutritious.— Take a quart of 
assorted wheat, wash and tlLoroughly dry out 
of doors, put it in a dripping pan and set in 
the oven until crisp but not scorched, grind 
in the coffee mill, and cook like oatmeal. It 
makes a sweeter and more palatable dish than 
any prepared foods that we have tried.—[ Bar- 
bara R. Garver. . 


French Pound Cake.—Two and one-half cup- 
fuls of sugar, 1 heaping cupful of butter, 5 
eggs, whites and yolks beaten, separately, 1 
cupful of milk, 1 teaspoonful cream tartar, 4 
teaspoonful soda, put both in the milk and 
when it foams add to the other ingredients, 
3 cupfuls of flour.—[F. A. L. 


HE LOST FAITH. 


From the Gazette, Baldwinsville, N Y. 


The Gazette has advertised many remedies, but 
none which could not give satisfactory proof of 
being possessed of real merit. We made an 
investigation in regard to Pink Pills the other 
day, and at the instance of Gardner & Davis, 
druggists, interviewed Herbert Spencer. We never 
saw a stronger or more straightforward endorse- 
ment, 

**As you know, I am now and have been for years 
employed in the sash and blind factory of Bliss & 
Suydam. About twelve years ago I was attacked 
with rheumatism in my lower limbs, and it is im- 

ssible to describe my sufferings. I tried a num- 

er of physicians and countless advertised reme- 
dies, but if I obtained any relief it was only tem- 
porary. My feet were swollen so it was necessary 
to wear shoes several sizes too large, and then cut 
them open at that. In getng UD and {down stairs 
it was necessary to crawl. I kept at work most of 
the time and my wife would bring my dinner to 
the factory, as | was unable to walk home to the 
midday meal, although it was but a short dis- 
tance away. I was almost discouraged. I had 
tried everything,and spent more money than I 
could afford with the hope that somewhere there 
might be relief. About this time my sister-in-law 
saw in a newspaper an account of aman at Gal- 
way, NY, who it stated had been cured by a 
medicine known as Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People. As I had lost all faith in every 
remedy, my sister-in-law, unknown to me, wrote 
to the man asking if the article was true. She re- 
ceived a reply stating thatit was not only true, 
but that the Pink Pills would do all that was 
claimed for them. I went at once to the drug 
store of Gardner & Davis and bought one box, fol- 
lowing this with another. With the second box I 
began to improve, and continued the use of the 

ills until I had taken twelve boxes, when I was 

ully relteved of all rheumatic trouble. I would 
say that it is necessary ‘to follow the directions 
—— They mean just what they say, and to 
get the best results with the Pink Pills you must 

o exactly as you are told.”’ 

Replying to the question as to whether he could 
recommend Pink Pills, Mr Spencer said: 

**Recommend them? Well, I guess I can recom- 
mend them! Why, I suffered night and day be- 
yond my powers to describe. I consider it the 
only remedy which is sure tocure rheumatism. 1 
cannot too forcibly express my faith in Pink Pills 
for Pale People.”’ 

Knowing that Notary Public M. H. Smith was 
in his office, Mr Spencer was asked if he would 
sign the above and make affidavit to its correct- 
ness, which he willingly consented to do, and his 
signature and the notary’s are here appended. 

Herbert Spencer. 











Baldwinsville, N Y. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th day 
of July, 1895. M. H. Smith, 

Notary Public. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain all the elements 
necessary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves. They are for 
sale by all druggists, or may be had by mail from 
Dr Williams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, N 
Y, for 50 cents per box, or six boxes for $2.50. 


FITS CURED 


From U. S. Journal of Medicine.) 

Prof. W. II. Peeke,who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him. 
He publishesa valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to ad 

Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York, 











